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Review of Mew Books. 


MALAY ANNALS. 

Translated from the Malay Language by the 
late Dr. John Leyden. With an Introduction 
by Sir Thomas‘ Stamford Raffles, F.R.S., 
&e.. London, 1821. Longman and Co. 
8vo. pp. 361. 

Dr. Lerpen, whose talents for oriental 
literature and research could not be too 
highly appreciated, was induced-to under- 
take the translation of this work, being a 
compilation of the most popular traditions 
existing among the Malays, under the im- 
pression that the glimmerings of light which 
it threw over the early history, the origin of 
customs, the forms and institutions of the 
people to whom it refers, were worthy of 
publie attention; but his lamented death 
prevented the full execution of his design, 
and the explanatory notes which were 
meant to accompany the volume, and of 
which it stands in great need, are unfor- 
tunately wanting. From this circumstance 
we are left in uncertainty with regard to the 
dates. and epochs of the tales, and, indeed, 
so mixed and jumbled do they appear to ‘be, 
that we cannot distinguish which belong to 
the fabulous period before authentic history 
began in these islands, namely, the intro- 
duetion of Mahometanism, and which per- 
tain to alater era. Perhaps there are some 
of these stories so purely fantastical, that 
they might have been omitted without loss; 
but though they do not'seem to bear upon the 
fitst superstitions of the Malayaus,we are not 
prem to deny, that they may neverthe- 

ess be considered as worthy of arecord, from 
their enabling us to draw comparisons with 
the traditions of other nations, which are 
calculated to illustrate cosmology, and the 
most ancient doings of the human race. 
At all events, though less entertaining than 
the Arabian Nights Tales, there is a good 
deal to atmusé readers in these accounts of 
beautiful princesses and Eastern heroes, who 
are the vety counterparts of the classic 
Helens and Herculeses with whom we are 
better acquainted. 

Tn conveying to our readers some know- 
ledge of these celebrated personages, we 
shall pass over Sir T. Raffles’ portion of the 
work, wliich heavily censures the Dutch 
Colonists “in the. ‘Malayan Archipelago ; 

ves a high character of the natives as 
bold, unsophisticated and enterprising ; and 
insists at large on the great capabilities which 
this quarter offers for the extension ‘of civi- 

tion, commerce, and improvement. 
in,” or 


Raja, 





' peratoran Segala 
itself, for such is the title of the book, we 


find that its author vouches for the truth of 





his statements in due form, a’ matter which 
we have no‘doubt will be thought very re- 
quisite when the perusal of our.extracts is 
finished.. He then boldly proceeds to his 
facts, in which one or two coarsely trans- 
lated expressions ought to have been avoid- 
ed by periphrase. 

Among the first princes’ of ‘Hind and 
Sind no one was more mighty than Rajah 
Suran, to whom all-the rajas of the east 
and west did homage, excepting the land 
of China. This exception ‘was too much 
for so great a sovereign to endure, and ac- 
cordingly our hero set out to subjugate 
China, at the head of one thousand and two 
lacs of men! He played the very fiend 
with all the nations in his’ route,’ killing 
Syltans and marrying their daughters, till 
at last he approached the grand object of 
his ambition ; andas the mode adopted by 
the cunning Chinese to stop this conqueror 
is amusing and characteristic, we shall copy 
the account of ‘it. 


“Then, it was reported ‘in the land of 
China, that Raja Suran was ‘advancing 
against them with an innumerable army, 
and had arrived at the country of: Tamsak. 
The raja.of China was alarmed at hearing 
this intelligence, and. said to his ‘mantris 
and chieftains, ‘If Kling Raja approach, 
the country will he inevitably ruined ; what 
inethod do'you advise to prévent his ap- 
proach?” Then, ‘a sagacious .mantri of 
China said, ‘ Lord of the world, your slave 
will fall-on a device.’ The raja of China 
desired him to do so. Then. this mantri 
ordered a vessel (pilu, i.e. the Chinese mode 
of pronouncing prow), to be prepared, filled 
full of fine needles, but covered with rust; 
and.planted in it trees of the Casamak and 
Bidara (Bér) plants; and he ‘selected a 
party’ of old and toothless people, and 
ordered them.on board, and directed them 
to sail to Tamsak. The prow set sail, and 
arrived at Tamsak in the course of:a short 
time. The news was ‘brought’ to : Raja 
Suran, ‘that a prow had arrivéd,from China, 
who ‘sent persons ‘to’ inquire of the ma- 
riners how far it Was to China. These per- 
sons accordingly went, and inquired of the 
Chinese, who replied, “ When we set sail 
from the land of Ching, we were all young, 
about twelve years of age, or so, and we 
planted the seeds of these trees; but now, 
we have grown old and lost our teéth, and 
the seeds that we planted have become 
trees, which bore fruit before our arrival 
here.’ Then, they ‘took out’ some’ of the 
rusty needles, and showed them, ‘saying, 
‘ When we left the land of China, these 
bars of iron were thick as ‘your atm; but 
now they have grown thus small by the 
corrosion of rust. We know not the-num- 
ber of years we have been on our journey ; 
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but, you may judge of them from the cir: 
cumstances we mention.’ When the Klings, 
heard this account, they quickly returned, 
and informed Raja Suran. ‘ If the account 
of these Chinese be true,’ said Raja Surany 
‘ the land of China must be at an immense 
distance ; when shall we.ever arrive at. it? 
—If this is the case, we had better return.’ 
All the champions assented to this idea.” 

The raja, however, was not deterred 
from undertaking a still. more improbable 
expedition, for the narrative tells us :— 

“ Then Raja Suran, considering that he 
had now become acquainted with the con4 
tents of the land, wished td’acquire informa- 
tion concerning the nature of the sea. . For’ 
this purpose, he ordered a chest of glass, 
with a lock in the inside, and fixed it to a 
chain of gold. Then, shutting himself up 
in this chest, he caused himself to be let 
down into the sea, to see the wonders of 
God Almighty’s creation. At'ast, the chest 
reached a land, denominated Zeya, when 
Raja Suran came forth from the chest, ‘and 
walked about to see the wonders of the 

lace. He saw a country of great extent, 
into which he entered, arid: saw a people 
named Batsam, so numerous, that God 
alone ‘could’ know their numbers. This 
people were the one half infidels, and the 
other true believers. When they saw Raja 
Suran, they-were greatly astonished and 
surprised’.at his dress, and carried him be- 
fore their raja; who was named Aktab-al- 
Arz, who ‘inquired of those who brought 
h'm, * Whenee is this man?’ And they ré- 
plied, ‘ He is a new comer.’—‘ Whence is 
he come? suid the raja: ‘ That, said 
they, ‘none of us know:’ Then Raja 
Aktab-al-Arz asked Raja Suran, ‘ Whence 
are you, and whence have you come ?’—‘ [ 
come from the world,’ said Raja Suran ; 
* and your servant is raja of the whole race 
of mankind; and my name is Raja Suran.’ 
The raja.was greatly astonished at this ac- 
count, and asked if’there was any other 
world than his own: ‘ Yes, there is,’ said 
Raja Suran ; ‘and a very great one, full of 
various: forms.’ The raja was still’ more 
astonished, saying, ‘ Almighty God, can 
this be possible?” He then seated Raja 
Surah on hisown throne. This Raja Aktab- 
al-Ard fad a daughter named Putri Mahtab- 
al-Bahri. "This: lady was extremely hand- 
some, and’her father gave her in marriage 
to Raja Surah, to whom she bore three 
sons. The raja’ was for some time much 
delighted with this adventure ; but.at last 
he began to reflect what advantage it was 
for him to stay so long: below the earth, and 
how he should be > to carry bis three 
sons with him: He begged, however, his 
father-in-law to think of some method of 
conveying him to the upper world, a3 #& 
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would be of great disadvantage to cut off 
the line of Secander Zulkarneini. His 
father-in-law assented to the propriety of 
this observation, and furnished him with @ 
sea-horse named Sambrani, which could fly 
through the air as well as swim in the water. 
Raja Suran mounted this steed amid the 
lamentations of his spouse, the Princess; 
the fiying steed quickly cleared the nether 
atmosphere, and having reached the upper 
ocean, it rapidly traversed it ; and the sub- 
jects of Raja Suran quickly perceived him. 
The mantri of Raja Suran, perceiving on 
what sort of animal his master was mounted, 
quickly caused a mare to be brought to the 
shore of the sea. On perceiving the mare, 
the steed Sambrani quickly came to the 
shore, and as quickly did Raja Suran, dis- 
mount from him, on which he immediately 
returned to the sea. Raja Suran then called 
a man of science and an artificer, and 
ordered the account of his descent into the 
sea to be recorded, and a monument to be 
formed which might serve for the informa- 
tion of posterity to the day of judgment. 
The history of this adventure was accord- 
ingly composed, and inscribed on a stone in 
the Hindostani language. This stone being 
adorned by gold and silver, was left as a 
monument, and the.raja said that this would 
be found by one of his descendants who 
should reduce all the rajas of the countries 
under the wind. Then Raja Suran returned 
to the land of Kling, and after his arrival 
he founded a city of great size, with a fort 
of black stone, with a wall of seven fathoms 
in both height and thickness, and so skil- 
fully joined that no. interstices remained 
between the stones, but seemed all of 
molten metal. Its gates were of steel 
adorned with gold and gems. Within its 
circumference are contained seven hills, and 
in the centre a lake like a sea, and so large, 
that if an elephant be standing on the one 
shore he will not be visikle on the other; 
and this lake contained every species of fish, 
and in the middle was an island of con- 
siderable height, on which the mists con- 
tinually rested. The island was planted 
with trees, flowers, and all kinds of fruits, 
and whenever Raja Suran wished to divert 
himself, he used to frequent it. On the 
shore of this lake was a large forest, stocked 
with all sorts of wild beasts, and whenever 
Raja Suran wished to hunt, he mounted his 
elephant and proceeded to this forest. The 
name: of this city ,was Bijnagar, which at 
the present time tg a city in the land of 
Klis. Sucls is, the aecount of Raja Suran, 
but if all his adventures were to be related, 
they would sival those of Hamdah.” 

witl be seen, that this adventure of 
Reaja Suran hag some features of resem- 
Dlance to that event, to which allusions are 
formed in the traditions of every people. 
The Deluge, the Chest, and the Ark, the 
Three Sons, and other circumstances accord 
in a remarkable manner, There is another 
of the Malay stories ofa similar kind, which 
we copy — 
2 Raja of Majapahit died without 
leaving any son to, inherit the. throne, bat 
he left a daugher named Radin Galah Wi 
Casoma, who wads raised to the succession 








by Pati Gaja Mada.” Some time after 
there was a toddy-maker, who went to 
amuse himself on the sea, where he found 
a young boy on a plank, and took him 
into his prahu, perceiving that he was in- 
sensible of his state, from his having been 


so long on the sea without meat or drink. | 


He was not quite dead, but just at the point 
of it, or~as the Arabs say, the angel of 
death had just reached him, but not death 
himself. The toddy-maker dropped rice 
water into his mouth, and the boy opened 
his eyes and perceived he was in a prahu. 
He then carried him home, and maintained 
him according to his circumstances. When 
the boy had recovered, the toddy-maker, 
asked him what was his name, who he was, 
and how he came to be floating on that 
board? The boy said he was the son of 
the Raja of Tanjong Pura, the great-great- 
grandson of Sang Manyaya, the son of the 
first raja who descended from the mountain 
Saguntang Maha Meru, and that his name 
was: Radin Prana Sangu; and I have, he 
said, two brothers and one sister. It hap- 
pened one day that I went with my father 
and mother to divert myself on an island, 
and was caught on the sea by a violent 
storm, which wrecked the vessel. My father 
and mother endeavoured to save themselves 
by swimming, and I am ignorant of their 
fate. I laid hold of a plank, and was car- 
ried out by the waves into the sea, where I 
remained for seven days without eating or 
drinking, and fortunate was my falling in 
with you, who have treated me so kindly. 
If, however, you would add to your kina 
ness, conduct me to my father at Tanjong 
Pura, when you will be gratified by an in- 
finate reward. ‘True,’ said the toddy- 
maker, ‘ but what ability have I to convey 
you to Tanjong Pura? Stay here with me, 
and when your father sends. hither, then 
you can return to him. Besides; I am 
poet with your appearance, therefore, 
et me consider you in the mean time as my 
own child, for I have no other.’ ‘ Ve 
well,’ said Radin Prana Sangu, ‘I s 
readily comply with what you desire.’ He 
then received the name of Kyai Kimas Jiva, 
and was greatly beloved by both the toddy- 
maker and his wife; and in amusing him, 
the toddy-maker would sometimes say, 
‘ Master, you must become Raja of Maja- 
ee, and, marry the Princess Nai Casyma; 
ut when you. become Ratu, I must be the 
Pati Ari Gaja Mada? ‘ Very well,’ the 
Prince would answer, ‘ when I am the bi- 
tara, you must’ be the other.’ How long 
did the Princess Nai Casuma sit on the 
throne of Majapahit, and the Pati Ari Gaja 
Mada under her, till many persons began 
to accuse the Pati Ari Gaja Mada of form- 
ing the design of marrying the Princess 
himself. One day the Pati AriGaja Mada, 
having arrayed himself in mean apparel, 
went aboard a prahu,.in which the crew 
were of the lowest order, and heard them, 
who did not t him to be present, 
talking on the subject. ‘ Were I the Pati 
Ari Gaja Mada,’ says one, ‘I should soon 
pounce upon the Princess, for I should be- 
come. raja.’ ‘ How fine that would be,’ 
said another. ‘ No doubt,” says another, 
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‘ he will make her his wife, for he is a great 
man, and who can oppose him.’ When 
the Pati Ari Gaja Mada heard this, he said 
to himself, ‘ If this be the case, then all 
my long-continued sanctity will not avail 
against bad imputations.’ He, therefore, 

resented himself before the Princess Naya 

asuma, and stated that-as she was now 
full-grown, she ought to take to herself a 
husband. The Princess said, if that was 
his opinion, she would agree to it; but she 
requested him to collect all the people of 
the country, that she might choose the per- 
son whom she preferred. ‘The Pati Ari 
Gaja Mada promised to comply with her 
wishes, in collecting the inhabitants, and 
choose she a man, or choose she a dog, he 
promised to recognize him} as his lord and 
master. Then the Pati Ari Gaja Mada sent 
and proclaimed by drum and _ trumpet, 
through all the land of Majapahit, that the 
Princess Naya Casuma intended to choose 
herself a husband. As soon as the procla- 
mation was heard, all the raja-rajas, para- 
mantris, seda-sidas, bentaras, hulu-balangs, 
and all the people great and small, young 
and old, high and low, crooked and halt, 
and lame and limping, bow-legged and 
wry-legged, blind and deaf, all of them as- 
sembled at the fort of Majapahit. The 
fewer that were personally invited, the 
more numerous those who came of their 
own accord; for every one said to himself, 
‘ It may very easily happen that the Princess 
should pitch upon me, and what should 
hinder me from becoming Raja of Maja- 

ahit? When all were assembled, the 

rincess went up to a lofty balcony which 
commanded a view of the road, and the 
Pati Ari Gaja Mada ordered them all to 
parade before her singly. Then all the 
chiefs passed in review before her,.and then 
the whole of the rest of the people, but she 
2 not approve of any of them. When 
the whole had passed, last of all came Kyat 
Kimas Jiva, the adopted son of the toddy- 
man, dressed in the cloth sagara-gunnung 
flowered with bees on the wing, with a 
green flowered vest, with a straight-handled 
creese, and without any other garment. 
He had bracelets on his arms which 
adorned his form, a nosegay of the semen 
rasa-welis and cham flowers _inter- 
mingled. He was sprinkled with scented 
flour over the body as far as the neck. His 
teeth were white as the ivory flower, or 
bunga sri gading, and his cheek red as the 
cattra-leaf, and he was extremely handsome, 
mild and gentle, light and active; his equal 
there is not in these days of ours. As soon 
as the Patri Naya Casuma saw the young 
hoy, she was affected to the heart by his 
appearance, and calling Pati Aria Gaja 
Mada asked him saying, ‘ Paman (father in 
Javanese) whose son is that? it is he that I 
approve.’ The Pati Aria Gaja Mada said, 
very well my sovereign, whomsoever you 
approve of for your husband is a proper 
choice ; he, therefore, called the boy, and 
having conducted him to his own house, he 
paw him to be bathed and sprinkled with 
scented flour, and treated according to his 
rank, and.-pre to celebrate his ‘mar- 


riage with the Princess with suitable cere- 
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monies. When these had lasted seven days 
and seven nights, the teddy-man’s son was in 
a propitious time carried round in state and 
the nuptials celebrated. The young couple 
were extremely fond of each other, and thus 
the toddy-man’s son became ratu of Maja- 
pahit, and assumed the name of Sangaji 
Jaya Ningrat. When Sangaji Jaya Ningrat 
was made bitara of Majapahit, the toddy- 
man presented himself to the raja and said, 
‘where is the agreement which Paduca 
Bitara made with me (could in Javanese) 
thatif Your Majesty became bitara of Maja- 
pahit, I should be the Pati Aria Gaja Mada? 
Then said the bitara, let our paman (father) 
wait, and I will certainly consider how it 
may be accomplished. ‘Then the toddy- 
man returned home, and Sangaji Jaya con- 
sidered in his own mind how he could dis- 
miss the Pati Aria Gaja Mada, since he had 
not been guilty of a single fault. Besides 
this person was the very factotum of the 
land of Majapahit, and he perceived that it 
would go to ruin withouthim. But yet how 
was it possible to break his agreement with 
his adopted father. Reflecting on all this, 
he was greatly distressed, and for two or 
three days suffered no one to see him.— 
When the Pati Aria Gaja Mada perceived 
this, he went into the bitara and inquired 
the cause of his shutting himself up. The 
bitara pretended that he was not well. The 
other said, I perceive you have some secret 
uneasiness, if you. can confide it to me, 
perhaps, by my advice, it may be easily re- 
moved.” The bitara relates all the circum- 
stances, and “ Pati Aria Gaja Mada then 
advised him, that if he should again come 
toclaim his promise, he should tel! him, ‘ no 
doubt the office of Pati Aria Gaja Mada is 
avery high one, but it is also extremely 
troublesome, so that it can never be exe- 
cuted by my father; but I have found 
another office for you of the same dignity. 
J will set you to preside over all the toddy- 
men of the country, and you shall have the 
same place of dignity with the Patri Aria 
Gaja Mada.’ There is no doubt, said he, 
that he will be cheerfully accept it, for he 
will comprehend the advantage of it. The 
bitara approved of this advice, and Pati 
Aria Gaja Mada requested permission to 
depart. The very next day the toddy-man 
appeared to claim his promise. The bitara 
proposed to him his new office, with. which 
he was highly delighted, and all the toddy- 
men of Majapahit were accordingly placed 
under him, and he received the title of Pati 
Aria de Gara, and was permitted to sit with 
Patri Aria Gaja Mada.” 
(To be Concluded next week.) 





Memoirs of the Celelrated Persons com- 
posing the Kit-Cat Club; with a Prefatory 
Account of the Origin of the Association: Ii- 
tustrated with Forty-eight Portraits, from the 
Original Paintings by Sir G. Kneller. Londoh, 
1821. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. - 

_Turs work, apparently compiled as a ve- 
hicle for the portraits, as.an opera. is written 
for the sake of the music, has been so weil 
done that it possesses an intrinsic value, far 
beyond what could have been anticjpated, 





and forms altogether. a very »pleasing and 
interesting miscellany. It is true, however, 
that royal or imperial quarto presents such 
matters in a rather expensive shape; but 
when we consider the number of the en- 
gravings, even although we cannot approve 
of the way in which they are executed, we 
must confess that it was hardly possible to 
offer them to the public at a less cost, while, 
had they been finished in a higher style, the 
book must have greatly exceeded its present 
price of four guineas. ; 

In a literary point of view the Memoirs 
of the Kit-Cat Club deserve a higher praise. 
They revive the memory of a golden era in 
English letters, and happily condense the 
multitude of scattered anecdotes. belonging 
to that time, with manv original sketches, 
which the author has succeeded in combin- 
ing with his more known materials in a neat 
and appropriate manner. He sets out with 
a general history of the Club, of which we 
shall endeavour to give a brief epitome: 

The Kit-Cat Club, composed of the 
principal noblemen and gentlemen of the 
reign of Queen Anne, was instituted about 
the year 1700. ‘The ostensible objects of 
its members appear to have been the en- 
couragement of literature and the fine 
arts, and the promotion of loyalty and alle- 
giance to the Protestant succession in the 
House of Hanover. It was in their po- 
litical character that Horace Walpole 
spoke of them as ‘ the patriots that saved 
Britain ;’? and if we look to the continued 
and zealous support afforded to the consti- 
tutional government of the country by this 
distinguished association, in emergencies 
upon which the future welfare of England 
so materially depended, it must be acknow- 
ledged that this eulogy, exalted as it is, has 
not been misapplied. But politics occupied 
by no means exclusively the attention of 
this celebrated Club. They proposed re- 
wards for literary merit, on something like 
the plan of the Royal Society of the present 
day. Pope ‘ remembers having seen a 
paver in Lord Halifax’s hand-writing, offer- 
ing a premium of four hundred guineas for 
the .best written comedy.’ In matters of 
taste and criticism these gentlemen were in 
every respect the leaders of the town. A 
new play of Dryden’s could hardly be re- 
lished until its merit had been stamped by 
the approbation of the Kit-Cat Club; and 
the booksellers of those days were cautious 
of speculating upon any work, however 
apparently important, until they had con- 
sulted some one or other of its members as 
to the propriety of the undertaking. 

The Kit-Cat Club is said to have de- 
rived its name from the person at whose 
house the meetings of its members were 
first held. Their earliest place of rendevouz 
was at an obscure pastry-cook’s, in Shire- 
lane, near Temple-bar, called Christopher 
Cat, eminent for the manufacture of mutton- 
pies, which used to form the standing dish 
of the society at their suppers. Aided and 
assisted .by his friend Jacob Tonson, the 
bookseller, who was the secretary, the key- 
stone, and, as some have affirmed, the 
founder of the club, and, patronized by his 
illustrious visitors, CuristopHrr, or for 
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brevity’s sake Kir Cat, removed to a more 
commodious residence, the t ountain Tavern 
in the Strand, where his guests became re- 
gular in their attendance, and increased 
from the thirty-nine mentioned by Malone, 
to the forty-eight, whose portraits are in- 
cluded in the present volume; among 
these we may instance the Dukes of Marl- 
borough and Newcastle, the Earls of Dorset 
and Halifax, Sir Robert Walpole, Sir God- 
frey Kneller, Vanbrugh, Garth, Steele, Ad- 
dison, Congreve, Pulteney, Walsh, Stepney, 
&c. thus numbering, in the list of the mem- 
bers of this knot of illustrious. persons, al- 
most all the rank and talent of a period 
which has been not unaptly termed the 
Augustan Age of British Literature. 

Besides their regular club-room at the 
Fountain Tavern, these worthies were ac- 
customed to resort to the house of Jacob 
Tonson, at Barne Elms, where he had built 
a room for their reception.* 

Some time previous to the dissolution of 
the Society in 1720, the Duke of Somerset 
having. had his portrait+ taken by Sir God- 
frey Kneller, presented it to old ‘Tonson. 
The rest soon followed his example; and 
thus originated the present collection, which 
finally descended to William Baker, Esq. 
whose grandfather married the bookseller’s 
daughter. The Flask Tavern, at Hampstead, 
was also, during the summer months, the 
scene of the Club’s revels; it was subse- 
quently converted into. a dwelling-house, 
and became the residence of the late George 
Stevens. The custom of tvasting ladies 
after dinner, peculiar to the Kit Cats, 
‘ gave rise*(says our author) to an epigram, 
probably by Arbuthnot, in which the writer 
has suggested another etymology for the 
name of the Club, not less curious than the 
one already decided upon :’ 
€ Whence deathless Kit Cat took its name 

Few critics can unriddle ; 

Some say from pastry-cook it came, 

And some from cat aud fiddle. 


From no trim beaux its name it boasts, 

Grey statesmen or green wits ; 

But from its pell-mell pack of toasts 

Of old Cats and young Kits!’ ” 

Having thus brought our readers ac- 
quainted with this politic-literary-amaieur- 
convivial body, and not having left our- 
selves room for any very long extract frqm 
the work whence we have deduced our in- 
formation, we shall limit this notice to a 
few of the many anecdotes related of its 
members, which we find interspersed in 
their respective’ biographies. 

“ Bill for Licensing Plays.—In 1737, Sir 
Robert Walpole brought a bill into the 
House of Commons, the object of which 
was to prescribe proper bounds for dramatic 
performances, and ‘to enforce a restraint 
upon th¢’ licentiousness of the stage, which 
at this juncture was outraging all decency 
and decorum, by its low bufoonery and 
ribald satire upon all orders of persons en- 





* This room still remains, we believe, in a 
garden at Barnes.—Ep. 

+ This size of portrait, giving ethe whole 10 
the body and arms, has ever since been called 
by artists ‘ Kit Cat.’—Ep. , 
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titled to consideration and t. The 
office of ‘ Master of the Revels,’ established 
in the reign of Henry VIII. and modified 
and rendered more effective by Queen Eli- 
zabeth, but which was set aside, or at least 
disregarded, during the reign of Charles IT. 
was virtaally revived by the bill thus intro- 
duced, and the power of licensing players 
and stage nee vested with the 
Lord Chamberlain, who was instructed to 
compel all persons to send copies of any 
new plays, parts added to old plays, pro- 
logues, and epilogues, fourteen days before 
they were acted or spoken, and in default 
of not attending to this injunction, a for- 
feiture of 50/. was fixed upon for every de- 
linquent, besides the loss of the license of 
the theatre where the piece was acted. 
The propriety and utility of this measure 
has been universally admitted; while the 
gross licentiousness which used to prevail 
was suppressed, no real injury was inflicted 
upon the drama; for the indecency it curbed 
is not at all a necessary adjuvant of wit, nor 
are vulgar and disgusting lampoons in any 
way synonymous with the productions of the 
satiric muse.” 

“We have also the following anecdotes of 
the same celebrated Minister :— 

“In a squabble between Mr. Pulteney 

“and Sir R. Walpole, in the House of Com- 
mons, the former playfully told his antago- 
nist that his Latin was not so good as his 
oe. Pulteney insisted that Walpole 

ad misquoted a line from Horace, which 
he was not disposed to admit. A wager of 
a guinea was immediately staked on the 
question by each party, and Harding, the 
clerk of the House, was applied to as 
arbiter, who rose with ludicrous solemnity, 
and gave it against his =. The guinea 
was thrown across the House, which Pulte- 
ney took up, saying it was the first public 
he had touched for along time. He 

had formerly been in office. At his death 
this guinea was discovered, carefully pre- 
served in a piece of paper, with a memo- 
randum upon it. recording the circumstance. 

“ Walpole.was accustomed to say, when 
speaking of corruption, ‘ We ministers are 
generally called, and are sometimes, 
tempters, but we are oftener tempted.’ 

“ Asa proof of Walpole’s profuse liberality 
to those who advocated his cause, we may 
instance the following anecdote: — About 
1735 some severe pamphlets were published 
against his administration. Among others 
was a poem intitled ‘ Are these Things so?’ 
A young gentleman of nineteen years of 

. age took it into his head to write an answer 

to this piece, to which he gave the title of 

* Yes, they are.’ Sir Robert was so pleased 

with it, although but an insignificant per- 
formance, that he sent for Roberts the pub- 
lisher, and expressed his great satisfaction 

at the Lo, areal him, by giving a 

bank note of a hundred pounds, which he 
desired the publisher to present to the au- 

thor.” 5 

Of Steele we find a curious story : 

“Sir Richard had constructed:a very 
elegant theatre in his house for the recita- 
tion of select passages from favourite au- 
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was as well calculated to gratify the ear as 
the eye, desired the carpenter, who had 
completed’ the work, to ascend a pulpit 
placed at one end of the building, and speak 
a few sentences. The carpenter obeyed, 
but when mounted found himself utterly at 
a loss for the matter of his harangue. Sir 
Richard begged he would pronounce what- 
ever came first into his head. Thus en- 
couraged, the new-made orator began, and 
looking stedfastly at the knight, in a voice 
like thunder, exclaimed ‘ Sir Richard Steele, 
here has I and these here men been doing 
your work for three months and never seen 
the colour of your money. When are you 
to pay us? I cannot pay my journeymen 
without money, and money I must have.’ 
Sir Richard replied, that he was in raptures 
with the eloquence, but by no means ad- 
mired the subject.” 

Of Addison there are many anecdotes, 
from which we select the subjoined :— 

“ The Countess of Warwick treated her 
husband, Addison, with extreme supercili- 
ousness and contempt; as though she be- 
lieved that the mere casualty of splendid 
birth entitled her to arrogate an insolent 
superiority over a man of exquisite genius 
and unsullied virtue. Not content with 
treating with the least possible deference, 
and manifesting her want of consideration 
for him, even to her servants and depen- 
dants, this wretched woman sought to im- 
plant the same sentiments in the bosom of 
their only child, and endeavoured, as we 
are assured from good authority, to teach 
her to despise the memory of her father. 
The lady who had the education of this girl 
assured the editor of the Tatler (ed. 1797) 
that her pupil was distinguished by her 
marked dislike to her father’s writings, and 
her unconquerable aversion to the perusal 
of them. “Indeed it is more than surmised 
that the days of Addison were shortened by 
the unhappiness which attended his con- 
nexion with his high born and heartless 
consort.” ad ‘s -° ad 

“ The Queen, at the instance of the 
Duchess.of Marlborough, constituted Addi- 
son Keeper of the Records in Ireland; and 
increased the salary, which, until then, had 
been very trifling, to 300/. a year. There 
is an anecdote related by Swift of our au- 
thor, while in the performance of the duties 
of this office, which serves to illustrate his 
ptudence and carefulness in matters in 
which money was to be gained. He would 
never remit the fees of his offices even to his 
friends. ‘I may,’ said he, ‘have a hun- 
dred friends; and if my fee be two guineas, 
I shall, by relinquishing my right, lose two 
hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 
than two. The evil suffered, therefore, be- 
yond all proportion, exceeds the benefit 
done.’ een and integrity 
of his conduct in refusing every thing in the 
shape of compliment ‘r douceur, we have a 
rematkable instance in the letter addressed 
m errs to nig grog who had sent him 
a -note .» by way of gratuity, in 
order that he might Sosds K rome: ae 
with the Lord Lieutenant.” ° 

“ Steele, speaking of the effects which 





thors, and wishing to ascertain whether it 


were produced by wine upon his friend 
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Addison, remarks : ‘ When he is ofee. 
rived at his pini, and begins to took dat 
and like his company, you admire a thoti- 
sand things in him, which before lay buried. 
Then you discern the brightness of his mind 
and the strength of his judgment, accom- 
panied with the most graceful mirth. Ina 
word, by his enlivening aid he is whatever 
is polite, instructive, and diverting. What 
makes him still more agreeable is, that he 
tells a story, serious or comical, with as 
much delicacy of humour as Cervantes him- 
self." The effects produced by wine upon 
different constitutions has been commented 
upon with considerable hamour by Horace. 
One man weeps under the influence of the 
bottle, the miserable martyr of maudlin sen- 
sibility; another becomes merry and lo- 
quacious; a third grows noisy and quarrel- 
some ; and a fourth goes sottishly to sleep. 
It is a curious fact, that when Addison and 
Steele dined in company with each other, 
such different results were produced from 
the same eause, that the former only began 
to be witty and facetious by the time the 
latter had absorbed wine enough to make 
him heavy and uncommunicative. One. of 
the annotators on the Tatler goes so far as 
to assert that Addison shortened his exist- 
ence by an immoderate use of Canary wine 
and Barbadoes water. ‘This person has 
been informed that Jacob Tonson boasted 
of paying his court, not unsuccessfully, by 
inventing excuses for requesting a glass of 
the last-mentioned liquor, in order to furnish 
the poet with an opportunity and an apology 
for his indulging his own inclination,” ‘We 
believe this,’ says our author, ‘ like many 
of the stories resting upon the old bodk- 
seller (miscalled honest) Jacob’s testimony, 
to be utterly destitute of foundation; as it 
is quite unlikely that Addison could not 
have indulged in his favourite potations 
without waiting for an apology so ndiculovs 
and unsatisfactory either to himself or 
others.’ ” : 

With these extracts we must conclude, 
though it is not unlikely that we shall devote 
another paper to this entertaining volume. 





BUCKINGHAM’S TRAVELS 
Concluded.) 


From Soof, a village near the rains of 
Geraza, the travellers set out on the morn- 
ing of February 2nd, and, continuing their 
route in a north-westerly direction, arrived 
at Aidoone. This place consists of about 
thirty or forty dwellings, and is situated on 
the brow of a rade cliff or quarry, in such a 
way that many of its bnildings are half con- 
structed of masonry, and half gained by ex- 
cavation out of the — the whole — 
ing an appearance o erty more exclu- 
ana oneal than they had previously 
met with on their journey. From Aidoone 
they passed on to Erbeed, where they saw 
an octagonal tower, probably of Saracen 
origin, and a reservoir of water resembling 
the pools of Solomon near Jerusalem, though 
not quite so large. They reached, a shoy 
time before sun-set, a' sia] hamlet, called 
Bahraha, where they,’ passed 
Here they discovered some curfous relics of 
antiquity, and among others a sarcophagus 


the night. - 
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“porous stone, of a basaltic or vol- 
cawic nature. 

The. village of Bahrahah does not contain 
more than fifty houses, and is governed by 
a Sheikh, who acknowledges the authority 
of the Pasha of Damascus. 

The next day the travellers proceeded on 
their journey, and passing through several 
hamlets, arrived about three hours after 
noon at Oorn Kais, on the site of the an- 
cient Gamala, whose ruins they alighted to 
examine. 

«“ After devoting (says Mr. Buckingham) 
about an hour to the ruins of Gamala, and 
traversing them on foot in every direction, 
we were enabled to perceive that the city 
formed nearly a square; its greatest length 
being from east to west, which we found to 
measute one thousand six hundred and 
seventy paces, of about two feet each, or 
just half a mile, and its breadth perhaps 
one-fourth less. The upper part of the city 
stood on a level spot on the summit of the 
hill, and appears to have been walled all 
around the acclivities of that hill, being on 
all sides exceedingly steep, and having ap- 
pearances of ruined buildings, even on their 
steepest parts. The eastern gate of entrance 
has its portals still remaining, and was near 
the ‘northern wall. From hence a noble 
street ran through the whole length of the 
city, extending the number of paces men- 
tioned, as it was along this that the mea- 
surement was taken. This street was 
fifteen paces, or about thirty feet in breadth, 
from pillar to pillar; as it had a colonnade 
of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, at in- 
tervals, lining it in avenues on each side, as 
at the ruins at Geraza. The street was 
paved throughout with fine squared blocks 
of the black volcanic stone, and this pave- 
ment was still so perfect that the ruts of 
carriage-wheels were to be seen in it of dif- 
ferent breadths, and about an inch in depth, 
as at the ruins of Pompeii in Italy. 

“ The first edifice which presented itself, 
on entering at the eastern gate, was 4 
theatre on the left, the scene and front of 
which was entirely destroyed, but its benches 
were still remaining, and it faced towards 
the north. Still farther on were appearances 
ofan Ionic temple, the colonnade of the 
street being continued; and at about the 
centre of its length, a range of Corinthian 
columns on pedestals marked the site of a 
grand edifice on the left; not a column 
now remained erect, but the plan could be 
distinctly traced. This apparent temple 
was a hundred paces in depth from north 
to south, or from the street inward, and its 
facade, which fronted the street and came 
in a line with the colonnade before de- 
scribed, was about seventy paces in breadth. 
‘The ‘chief iarity of this edifice was, 


that it was built on a range of fine arches, 


so that the foundations were higher than the 

neral level of the, street, by which it must 

ave been rendered most conspicuous. 

“At the southern end of this edifice was 
a second theatre open to the west, and 
fronting’ the central cross-street which here 
intersected the city from north to south, at 
tight-angles with “the larger one, runnin 
from east to west. ‘This second theatre had 





only a small pertion of its front preserved, 
but its benches and doors of entrance, the 
pavement of its stage, and part of its scene, 
were as perfect as either of those at Geraza, 
to which it was also equal in size, and nearly 
similar in design ; bet it was in less perfect 
preservation, and on the whole inferior in 
taste and execution of its details to either of 
them. 

“ Before we departed we were taken to see 
one of the ancient Roman tombs, now used 
as a carpenter's shop, the occupier being 
employed in constructing a rude plough, 
and in fixing the irons to one of those long 
Syrian goads, which serve to spur the animal 
with one end and clear the plough of clods 
with the other. On examining the size and 
weight of this iron at the foot, Maundrell’s 
conjecture struck me as a very judicious 
one, that it might have been with such a 
weapon that Shamgar made the prodigious 
slaughter related of him in the Book of 
Judges. 

“ From this tomb we went to a still more 
perfect one, which was entirely cleared, 
and now used as a private dwelling. Though 
the females of the family were within we 
were allowed to enter, and descended by a 
flight of three steps, there being either a 
cistern or a deep sepulchre on the right of 
this descent. The portals and architrave 
were here perfectly exposed; the ornaments 
of the latter were a wreath and open 
flowers; the door also was divided by a 
studded bar and pannelled, and the ring of 
the knocker remained, though the knocker 
itself had been broken off. The door, which 
was of the same size and thickness as those 
described, traversed easily on its hinges, 
and we were permitted to open and close it 
at pleasure, On examining it closely, all 
that has before been said on the mode of 
fixing and of fastening it was confirmed, as 
we could here see every part of the con- 
struction more perfectly. 

“ The tomb was about eight feet in height 
on the inside, as there was a descent of a 
steep step from the stone threshold to the 
floor. Its size was about twelve paces 
square, but no light was received into it 
except by the door; we could not see whe- 
ther there was an inner chamber, as in some 
of the others. A perfect sarcophagus still 
remained within, and this was now used by 
the family as a chest for corn and other pro- 
visions, so that this violated sepulchre of 
the dead had thus become a secure, a cool, 
and a convenient retreat to the living of a 
different race. 

From Oorn Kais (the ancient Gamala) 
they bent their steps toward Nazareth: 
they arrived on the 12th of February, and 


_left it the following day for Tiberias. Pass- 


ing through a number of small villages, 
without seeing any thing very remarkable, 
they journeyed along the Lake of Tiberias. 
“ The present town of Tabareeah (Tibe- 
rias) is in the form of an irregular crescert, 
and is inclosed toward the land by a wall 
flanked with circular towers. It lies nearly 
north and south along the western edge of 
the lake, and has its eastern front opposed 
to the water, on the bank of which it stands, 
as some of the houses there are. almost 
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washed by the sea. Its southern wall ap- 






proaches almost to the beach; but the 


north-western angle of the northern wall, 
being seated on a rising ground, recedes 
some little distance from the water, and 
thus gives an irregular form to the enclosure. 
The whole does not appear a mile in cir- 
cuit, and cannot contain more than five 
hundred separate dwellings, from the man- 
ner in which they are placed. There are 
two gates visible from without, one near the 
southern, and the other in the western wall. 
the latter of which is in one of the round 
towers, and is the only one now open; 
there are appearances also of the town 


-having been surrounded by a ditch, but this 


is now filled up with cultivatable soil. 

“To the northward of the town is the 
road we passed over on our journey the day 
before ; to the southward the ruins of the 
ancient city, and a hot bath, still frequented, 
as well as the burying-ground of the Maho- 
medans and Jews; on the east the broad 
expanse of the lake stretches over to the 
opposite shore; and ‘on the west it has a 
small space of plain fit for cultivation, from 
whence the land rises into the lofty hills 
which almost overhang the town. 

“The interior presents but few objects of 
interest beside the ordinary habitations, 
which are small and mean. There is a 
mosque with a dome and minaret now fre- 
quented, and another with an octangular 
tower in ruins. The former of these is not far 
from the gate of entrance, the latter is nearer 
to the beach. There are also two synagogues 
of the Jews near the centre of the town, 
both of them inferior to that of Jerusalem, 


‘though similar in design, and ene Christian 


place of worship, called the ‘House of Peter,’ 
near the southern quarter, close to the wa- 
ter’s edge. The last, which has been thought 
by some to be the oldest place of Christian 
worship now extant in Palestine, is a 
vaulted room, thirty feet by fifteen, and 
perhaps fifteen in height; it stands nearly 
east and west, having its door of entrance 
at the western front, and jigs altar imme- 
diately opposite in a small recess. Over 
the door is one small window, and on each 
side four others, all arched and open. 
The masonry of the edifice is of an ordinary 
kind; the pavement within is similar to 
that used for streets in this country, and 
the whole is devoid of sculpture or any 
other ornament that I could perceive. In 
a court without the ‘ House of Peter,’ I ob- 
served, however, a block of stone, on which 
were the figures of. two goats and two lions 
or tigers coarsely executed, but whether 
this ever belonged to the building itself, no 
one could inform me. During my visit to 
this church, morning mass was performed 
by the Abeena, at whose house we had 
lodged ; the congregation consisted of only 
eleven persons, and the furniture and de- 
corations of the altar and the dress of the 
priest were exceedingly scanty and poor. 

“ The edifice is thought by the pedple 
here to have been the very house that Pe- 
ter inhabited, at the time of his being called 
from his boat to follow Christ. It was, 
however, evidently constructed for a place 
of worship, at a period much posterior to 
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the time of the apostle whose name it bears, 
though it might have been erected on the 
spot which tradition had marked as the site 
of his more humble habitation. From hence 
they say too it was that the boat pushed 
off into the lake when the miraculous 
draught of fishes was drawn. 

“ Besides the public buildings alréady 
specified is the house of the Aga on the 
rising ground, near the northern quarter of 
the town, a small but good bazaar, and two 
or three coffee-sheds. The ordinary dwell- 
ings of the inhabitants are such as are 
commonly seen in eastern villages, but are 
marked by a peculiarity which I witnessed 
here for the first time ; on the terrace of al- 
most every house, stands a small square in- 
closure of reeds, loosely covered with leaves. 
These I learned were resorted to by the 
heads of families to sleep in during the 
summer months, when the heat of the 
nights is intolerable from the low situation 
of the town, and the unfrequency of cooling 
breezes. At the present moment, indeed, 
we had the thermometer at 82° in the shade 
an hour after sun-rise and calm, while on 
the hills it was considerably less than at 
noon in the sun. 7 

“ The whole population of Tiberias does 
not exceed two thousand souls, according 
to the opinion of the best-informed resi- 
dents. Of these about the half are Jews, 
many of them are from Europe, particularly 
from Germany, Poland, and Russia, and 
the rest are Mahommedans, exclusive of 
about twenty Christian families of the Ca- 
tholic communion. The military force here 
seldom consists of more than twenty or 
thirty soldiers, under the command of the 
Aga, and there are four old cannon mounted 
on different parts of the walls. Provisions 
are not aljundant, and therefore generally 
dear, and fish, when occasionaily taken by 
aline from the shore, are sold to the Aga, 
or some of the rich Jews, at an exorbitant 
price.” 

After remaining the night in a convent at 
Nazareth, the travellers directed their jour- 
ney to the northward, and passed through 
the villages of Mezra, Tooli, Affouli, Noori, 
Taraheen, along the plain of Esdraelon, and 
arrived at Jeneen. This place’ is governed 
by aSheikh, who is tributary both to Acre 
and Damascus, On the arrival at Sanhoor 
they were introduced to Hadjee Ahmed 
Gerar, the chief of the place. We give the 
account of the interview in Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s own words :— 

“‘On' being conducted to the chief, we 
found him sitting on a stone bench in the 
court of his house, and surrounded by a 
eircle of dependants, who seemed to think 
themselves honoured by being admitted, 
like Mordecai of old, to sit at the king's 
gate. All arose at our entrance ; a carpet 
and cushions were placed for me on the 
right hand of the master; our horses 
were fed, a supper provided, and every 
mark of hospitality shown to us. 

“In the ardour of conversation with this 
seemingly-estimable man, I had quite for- 
gotten to deliver my‘letter to’ him until we 
had finished supper. As soon as he received 
it, a young scribe was called, who read the 


and applauded, for it was full of the most 
extravagant encomiums. It was gratifying 
tome, however, to consider that such false 
representations of wisdom, talents, honour 
and wealth had no share in obtaining from 
me the kind reception given to our par- 
ty; and, happily, as the utmost had already 
been done, even such a letter could not 
draw more from our benevolent host. 

“Our conversation of the evening was 
chiefly on the state of Europe, on the 
countries 1 had visited, and those I hoped 
to see. As the chief had himself been twice 
to Mecca, making the journey from Da- 
mascus, I learned from him also some in- 
teresting particulars on that route, and we 
talked a great deal about those parts of 
Arabia which we had both seen, namely, 
the ports of the Hedjaz. Anexcellentbed was 
prepared for me in a separate room, with 
clean sheets and cushions covered with silk, 
and every arrangement was made for my 
comfort that I could possibly desire. 

“Among the party assembled round the 
fire in the court was an old amateur of 
musquets and pistols, called Sheikh Ibra- 
him, who asked me a thousand questions 
about the names of the celebrated makers 
in the different capitals of Europe, and 
brought me at least twenty different pieces 
to examine. His passion for arms was so 
strong that he had brought up his son as a 
gunsmith, though he himself. had been self 
taught, and among some locks which were 
shown me as the work of the son, in imita- 
tionof English ones, with the name of Wil- 
son upon them, there were several that 
would not have disgraced an European 
artist. When we talked of the perfection 
to which this manufactory was brought in 
England, and the improved methods used 
in working the metals there, as far as I was 
myself imperfectly acquainted with them, 
the old man swore by his beard, that if I 
would take him to that country only for a 
few months, that he might witness those 
wonders, as he called them, he would serve 
me in the capacity of servant, or soldier, or 
groom, oranything, in short, that I might 
command during the whole of the way.” 

Early on the morning of the 17th the 
travellers proceeded on their journey, and 
visiting successively Shechem, or Neapolis, 
Mount Ebul and Ge;jezim, and the Well of 
Samaria, arrived at Nablous, from which 
place they returned once more to Naza- 
reth.” 

It is not possible, in a few desultory ex- 
tracts, to do justice to this important vo- 
Inme. We have endeavoured, for the in- 
formation of our readers, to furnish an out- 
line of Mr. Buckingham’s tour, but have 
been unable to record, in an abbreviated 
form, any of the numerous and valuable 
illustrations of the sacred - writings with 
which this work abounds. If to throw a 
light upon the pages of the poet, historian, 
or philosopher, deserve our thanks, that 
writer has surely a greater claim to our 
countenance and acknowledgments, who, 
by his useful and important researches, has 
illustrated several of the obscure texts of a 





book, the due knowledge of which can only 
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contents of the letter aloud, and all listened 





enable us to become “ wise” in the best and 
most extended sense of the term. 

The volume is handsomely printed, and 
accompanied by excellent maps and plans 
of the places visited by Mr. Buckingham. 
Each chapter is preceded by a neatly ex- 
ecuted vignette of the most interesting por- 
tion of the description. 





ELMES’ LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 

We could not complete our notice of this 
able volume in our last, and feel that we do 
it injustice by adding only the following 
short extracts :— . : 

Tus state of architecture at the end of 
the reign of George II. and for some time 
previous thereunto, had been as low as at 
almost any period of English history. From 
the death of Kent and the great Earl of 
Burlington, two accomplished architects of 
the Anglo-Palladian school, to the com- 
mencement of the reign of George III. we 
have no record or account of any one de- 
serving notice. The profession seems to 
have been almost abandoned, and build- 
ings, repairs, and alterations to have been 
performed by that anomalous being, that 
sort of uno-dual mixture of artist and 
artisan, the surveyor and builder. 

“ Kent, Gibbs, and Burlington were 
gone, and left no disciples ; so was Hawks- 
moor, (the pupil of Wren,) who erected 
those cumbrous churches near the post- 
office, in Lombard-street, Limehouse, and 
St. George’s in the East; and Archer, the 
groom-porter, as Walpole justly calls him, 
who built that of St. John’s, Westminster, 
which looks like the four clumsy ill-carved 
legs of a butchey’s block, or an elephart on 
his back. The elder Dance, whose Man- 
sion-house, in the city, was preferred toa 
design of Palladio’s, from a motive of en- 
couragement to native talent, was a man of 
some taste, as is proved by his Shoreditch 
church, the spire of which is a free and not 
unhandsonie imitation of Bow. He was 
not a regularly educated architect, but the 
best and nearly the only one of his day. 

“ Batty Langley, it is true, had a school 
or academy, but his disciples were all car- 
penters ; a few uf them, calling themselves 
surveyors and builders, and practising car- 
pentry and boxmaking, were alive in my re- 
membrance ;—hating the ‘ new-fangled Do- 
ric,’ (as they termed it,) without a base, as 
much as they did a shirt without ruffles, or 
a wig without two good portly curls over 
each ear, and half a yard of tail behind; 
scorning its simple flutes without fillets, 
which they compared to ribbed stockings ; 
and sincere in their admiration of the swel- 
ling shaft, the rusticated and twisted co- 
lumns of Batty Langley. The schools at 
Oxford and the Royal Exchange were their 
schools ; they lamented the shocking inno- 
vations of Wyatt and Soane, the more 
dreadful importations of Stuart, and were 
nearly going into a fever when the portico 
of Covent Garden theatre was opened. Is 
it not dreadful, said one of these worthies 
to me, to see young men going back to the 
old Grecians, upon whom the Romans ha 
so much improved? Had the poor man but 
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lived to have seen his master’s taste revived, 
it might have added a year or two to his 
existence. Although the taste of Batty 
Langley has been deservedly censured, he 
yet formed a class of clever workmen in a 
certain humble line of the art. 

“ Such was the state of architecture when 
our late monarch ascended the throne ; and 
it was fortunate for the arts that he was en- 
dowed with a love for, as well as a consider- 
able acquaintance with, them all. In his 
grandfather's reign, when he was Prince of 
Wales, he studied architecture, and was 
taught to delineate its proportions from the 
rules of Palladia by the late Sir William 
Chambers, who was then a naval officer, 
fohd of the art, and who had travelled. 
His Majesty also studied perspective under 
the late Mr. Kirby; and his drawings, some 


of which I have seen, were correct, and, 


for their day and style of art, tasteful and 
elegant. 

“ Chambers become the royal architect, 
but threw no new lights on the profession. 
In its practice, and in the more scientific 

of construction, his knowledge was 
very limited, and his tast impure; yet his 
works have a chastened correctness of de- 
tail in the best style of Italian art. 

“In the course of his travels Chambers 
had visited parts of China, and published a 
treatise on the gardening and architecture 
of that strange people ; and to him we owe 
the introduction of their fantastic and 
inelegant style. We do not observe this 
out of disrespect to the memory of Sir 
William; but the existence of these whim- 
whams demands reprobation from such as 
have a sense of the importance of a pure 
taste to the fame of our country; which 
feeling is of the more consequence in our 
noble art than in any other, it being more 
durable, and thus perpetuating the fame or 
disgrace of a good or bad taste in a greater 
dlegree. The public expected much from one 
whose official situation rendered him a sort 
of leader in art; who, as the successor of 
Wren and Wyatt, should have elevated 
architectural taste ; for if the fountain-head 
be pure so will be the streams which flow 
from it. The beauty of the Parthenon and 
the Poikile, of the temple of Theseus and 
the Erectheum, gave birth to the uneqalled 
sculptures of the one and the pictures of 
the other, in the same style of, high art, 
producing. fruit after their kind; for the 
pure, the divine taste of the architect and 
his patron refined that of the painter and 
of the sculptor. Can we expect such fruit 
from the style which is now unhappily re- 


-viving ?” 


Mr. E., in continuance, strongly censures 
the Royal Academy for its conduct, in re- 
gard to the branch of Architecture. 

_ “It is,” says he, “ my firm conviction, 
in which I am joined by some of the ablest 
professors of this day, that the want of a 
proper establishment for the instruction of 
architectural students is one great cause of 
the retrograding of art in this country. I 
mean such an institution as would have an 
influence on the public in the direction of 
Its taste ; am institution to which those who 
have patronage to bestow would be glad to 





nam - the choice of an architect, instead 
of applying to the -hanger and u 

wee the han ge the. ar 
To call the Royal Academy an academy of 
Architecture is so absurd that I am con- 
vinced the academicians themselves, parti- 
cularly those few who are architects, could 


not hear of such an epithet without a smile. }. 


Four out of the forty academicians are 
architects ; a short period must, I fear, re- 
duce even that number; and the policy of 
the Academy appears to be against increas- 
ing its strength from architecture. 

“ What does this academy for the archi- 
tectural student? Common students are ad- 
mitted when they can copy plaster-casts in- 
differently well; whilst the young architect 
not only is required to copy and to draw 
well, but he must present two designs of 
his own invention; one on being admitted 
a probationer, and one when admitted a 
student. All this is well enough, if, when 
he was so admitted, he was not degraded, 
at the public distribution of their medals, 
beneath the plaster-drawing boys and the 
dirty modellers. Next, he has the privilege 
of attending sir lectures on his art in the 
course of twelve months. Let us draw a 
little comparison between these advantages 
and those afforded in the capital of our an- 
cient rival—France. ‘There the youth has 
the power of attending lectures twice a week. 
The English student can visit a library twice 
a week during a short period of the year, 
and such a >. Hol of architectural works is 
it, that some of its own students possess a 
better. In Paris two excellent libraries are 
constantly open to him. At our Royal Aca- 
demy there are neither models of ancient 
buildings, nor their details, nor of curious 
pieces of construction or machinery.—In 
the French metropolis he has all these.” 

* * * * 


“<¢ A little stronger than strong enough is 
the best maxim in building,’ said the anony- 
mous author of OIKIAIA,* and should be 
written over the desk of every architect’s 
office; but this is flat heresy in the new 
school. Strong enough to last till it be sold is 
all that is now required, and great ingenuity 
is certainly called forth in its professors to 
accomplish it, and to avoid all needless ex- 
travagance.” 

We are sorry that our limits forbid our 
going farther; but, these quotations will 
show that the author has looked at the ques- 
tion in its practical bearings, and not merely 
as a superficial compiler. His book ought 
to be in the hands of all students, and will 
furnish invaluable hints to gentlemen em- 
ployed in building. 


ere REET see SSRN NTN TE 
Original Correspondence, 
Letters of David Hume, continued. 
No. XH. 


Dear Sherriff,t—Are you lazy, or are you 
busy, or are yéu both, er have you forgot 


* The late James Peacock, Esq. one of the 
architects to the city of London. 

+ Mr. Alec. Home Advocate, at that time 
De Sheriff of -———shire, afterwards 
Solliciter General for Scotland. 
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your promise to write to me, or do you 
think nothing of breaking your word, or 
have you frequently taken the pen in hand 
to write, & then thrown it aside for want 
of News, or want of Invention? [If this last 
be your Case, I sympathise with you; for 
it has also been mine. 

I hear the Town at present is as dull as 
the Countrey, & that we rural Folks keep 
all the Money to Ourselves, as well as our 
Company. I cannot say, that I am much 
guilty in the former way; and as to 
the other Blessing, viz. my Company, I 
shall endeavour to make the Town some 
amends, tho’ later than I at first intended, 
because of my Mother's bad state of health, 
whom I am unwilling to leave for any tine, 
in her present condition. 
-Notwithstanding your contempt of 
Homer & Xenophon, I find it is a good 
thing to like their Company. It makes 
other Company less necessary; and is a 
kind of Treasure against old age. 

1 hear your Cousin, Jenny Kinloch, is 
marry’d to the Provost; and my Flame 
Betty Dalrymple, to the Laird of Udney. 
O Sheriff, why do not you think of propa- 
gating your species in a lawful way? Must 
our noble Clan perish for want of Repre- 
sentatives ? 

Tell Jack Stuart, if his Squinzies, and his 
crackt skull will permit him to be in the 
Country this Vacation, that I desire him to 
bring along with him Faction detected &c., if 
he has it. 

Having now fairly turn’d the. page, & 
made out a reasonable letter from nothing, 
(which, by the bye, are commonly 
longest letters,) I think I may honestly bid 
you adieu. 


Dec. 11. | M 
If you do not know my Hand, 7 
is David Hume. 


(Addressed) To Mr. Alexander Home Advocate, 
Carruber’s Closs, Edinr. 








—Eeys 
No. XIII. 

Dear Brother,*—I am now to inform you 
of another pretty rapid change in my fortune. 
Lord Hertford, on his arrival in London, 
found great difficulty of. executing his in- 
tentions in my favour. The Cry is loud 
against the Scots, and the present Ministry 
are unwilling to support any of our Coun- 
trymen, lest oy Ban the reproach of being 
connected with Lord Bute. For this reason, 
Lord Hertford departed from his project ; 
which he did the more readily, as he knew 
I had a great reluctance to the office of Se- 
cretary for Ireland, which requires a talent 
for speaking in public, to which I was 
never accustomed. I must also have kept 
a kind of open house, and have drunk and 
carous’d with the Irish, a course of living to 
which I am as little accustom’d. The Duke 
of Bedford, to whom I mention’d these 
objections, thought them very solid. I 
think myself at present much better pro- 
vided for, by a pension of £.400 a year for 
life, which Lord Hertford has procur’d me. 
He also writes me that an apartment is 
fitting up for me in the Castle of Dublin. 





* John Hume Exq; of Ninewells, in Berwick- 
shire. 
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I shall go thither as soon as I can leave 
France, which will not be till the end of 
October or beginning of November, on thé 
Arrival of the Duke of Richmond. Mean- 
while, I am chargé des affaires d’ Angleterre 
a la cour. de France, which is the Title under 
which you must write'to me, if you favour 
me with aletter. ° 

Lord Hertford had another additional pro- 
‘jéct for my advantage in Ireland. The 
‘keeper of the black rod is a very genteel 
office,which yields about £.900pounds during 
the Session. He propos’d, as Icannot be 
‘present on the opening of the Parliament, 
‘to give that office to another, who wou’d 
-officiate, and wou'd be content with £.300. 
But'I declin’d this offer, not as unjust, but 
_as savouring of greediness & rapacity. 

Please to write all these particulars to 
Katty; except the last, & seal & send to 
her the inclos’d. I ava chartm’d with the 
secounts ‘I hear of Josey from all hands. 
Your’s sincerely, Davio Hume. 

There was a kind of Fray in London, as 
‘I am-told, upon Lord Hertford’s declaring 
his intentions in my favour., The Princess 
Amelia said, that she thought the Affair 
might be easily accommodated :| Why may 
not Lord Hertford. give a Bishopric to Mr, 
Tlume 


No. XIV. 





My Dear Sir, 
———~———Our ftiend, I mean your 
friend,* Lord Kaims, had much provok’d 
Voltaire,, who never forgives, & never 
thinks any Enemy below his Notice. He 
has acc’ rdingly sent to the Gazette Literaire, 
an arti le 4 regard to the Elements of 
Criticism, which turns that Book extremely 
into ridi¢ale, with a good deal of wit. I 
ctry'd to hive it suppressed, before it was 
printed; but the Authors of that Gazette 
told me, that they dufst neither suppress 
nor alter any thing that came‘ from Voltaire. 
I suppose his Lordship holds that Satiric wit 
as cheap, as he does all the .rest. of - the 
human race, and will not be in the least 
mortify’d by his censure. 

The taste for literature is neither decay’d 
nor deprav'd here, as'with the Barbarians 
who inhabit the hanks of the Thames. Some 
people, who. had. read your dissertation, 
affirmed to me, that it was the finest piece 
of Criticism incomparably to be found in 
.. the English Tongue. I know not if you 
“have read the Poetique de Murmontel: lt is 
worth. your perusal. Voltaire has published 
an Edition of Corneille, and his Notes & 
dissertations contain many fine things. 
There is a Book publish’d in Holland, in 
two Volumes Octavo, call’d De /a Nature. 
. It is prolix, and in many parts whimsical ; 
_ but contains some of the boldest reason- 
ings to be found in print. There is a 
Miscellany in three Volumes Duodecimo 
_ publish’d here, where there are many good 
pieces. It is perhaps more amusing to me, 


* As individuals, Lord Kaimes and Mr. 
Hume lived in intimate and friendly inter- 
course ; but they were adversaries, as authors 
of Essays on the principles of morals and na- 
tural religion. Dr. Rla'r wrote a pamphlet in 
support of Lord Kaimes, 








than it will be to you; as there is scarce a 
Poem in it whose:author I do not know, or 
the person to whom it is addressed. 

It is very silly to form distant’ schemes : 
But I am fix’d at Paris for some time, and, 
to judge by probabilities, for life. My 
income woud suffice’ me to live at ease, 
and a younger Brother of the best family 
wou’d not think himself ill provided for, if 
he had such a revenue. Lodgings, a Coach, 
and Cloaths are all I need; and tho’ I have 
entered late into this scene of life, I am 
almost as much at my ease, as if I had been 
educated in it from my infancy. However, 
sickness, or the infirmities of age, which I 
may soon expect, may probably make me 
think of a retreat: But whether that will be 
better found in Paris or elsewhere, Time 
must determine. I forbid myself all resolu- 
tion on that head. 

I shall indulge myself in a folly, which I 
hope you will make a discreet use of: It is 
the telling you of an incident which may 
appear silly, but which gave me more plea- 
sure than perhaps any other I had ever met 
with. I was carry’d, about six Weeks ago, to 
a Masquerade, by Lord Hertford; We went 
both unmask’d ; and we had scarce entered 
the room, when a Lady in mask came up 
to me and exclaim’d—Ha! Monsr. Hume, 
vous faites bien de venir ici a visage decouvert. 
Que vous serez comblé ce soir d’honnetetes et 
des politesses! Vous verrez, par des preuves 
peu equivoques, jusqu’a quel point vous etes cheri 
en France. ‘Yhis prologue was ‘not a little 
encouraging ; but aS we advanced thro’ the 
Hall, it is difficult to imagine the Caresses, 
civilities, and panegyrics, which pour’d on 
me from allsides: You wou'd have thought, 
that every one had taken advantage of his 
mask, to speak his mind with Impunity. I 
cou’d observe, that the Ladies were rather 
the most liberal on this occasion ; but what 
gave me chief pleasure was to find, that 
most of the’ Elogiums bestow’d on me, 
turn’d. on my personal Character; my 
Naivety & simplicity of manners, the 
candour & mildness of my disposition &c. 
—Non sunt mihi cornea fibra. 1 shall not 
deny, that my heart felt a sensible satisfac- 
tion from this general effusion of good will; 


‘and Lord Hertford was much pleas’d and 


even surpris’d ; tho’ he said, he thought that 
he had known before, upon what footing I 
stood with the good Company of Paris. 

I allow you to communicate this story to 
Dr. Jardine.* I hope it will refute all his 
idle notions, that I have no turn for gallantry 
& gaiety; that J am on a bad footing with 
the Ladies,—that my ‘turn of Conversation 
can never be agreeable to them,—that I 
never can have any pretensions to their 
favours, &c. &c. &c.—A man in vogue will 
always have something to pretend to with 
the fair sex. 

Dé you not think it happy for me to re- 
tain such a taste for Idlenesses & follies at 
my years ;, especially since I have come 
into a Country, where the follies are so much 
more agreeable than elsewhere? I cou’d 





* One of the Clergymen of the city. of Edin- 
burgh,—a man of great Talents as well as infi- 
nite pleasantry., : 3 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE) /AND* © 





only wish that some of my old Friends were 
to participate with me of these amusements ; 
tho’ I know none of them-that. can on occa- 
| sion be so thoroughly idle as myself. 

—I am persuaded you will find 
great comfort in my House, which in every 
respect is agreeable. I beg of you and Mrs. 
Blair (to whom I desire my Compliments) 
that you wou’d sometimes pay some atten- 
tion to my Sister, who is the person. that 
suffers most by my absence. I am Dear 
Sir, Your’s very sincerely, 





Davin Heme. 
Paris, 26. April, 1764. 
To the Revd. Dr. Hugh Blair 
at Edinburgh. 





NEW SHETLAND, 
(Second Paper.) 

WE resume from last week the accounts 
of this new country, of the..occupation of 
which in the name of the British monarch, 
and of its actual situation and condition, 
we have been enabled to give the first au- 
thentic details. :— 

We sent in the. afternoon, says our 
journalist, the boats in search of water. 
It would be impossible to describe the man- 
ner in which the penguins disputed our 
landing, both on the main and island; it 
was not until great slaughter was made, 
and a lane cut through them, that we could 
proceed. Itis well known that every ani- 
.mal, however timid at other times, will de- 
fend its young with the most determined 
courage, and this being the breeding sea- 
son with these birds will account for the 
decided opposition we met with. Before 
we had been long on shore we discovered 
several streams of water, but as they passed 
through the filth of these animals, they 
were unfit for use. To remedy ‘this, a well 
was constructed and surrounded « by stones 
to prevent its pollution. 

The island lies N.E. and S.W., .is near- 
ly a mile long and the same in width. It 
is, without doubt, .an exhausted volcano, 
the east side being composed of ashes and 
cinders. On the top was found the crater, 
with water trickling through the ashes, which 
formed the various streams we had previous- 
ly seen. Some of the people, during their 
stay on shore, contrived to kill an elephant 
and two or three seals ; while we were thus 
employed, the whale-boat pulled over to 
the main shore, likewise in search of water. 
There, asone of the men was attacking an 
elephant, he had the misfortune to receive 
a very severe bite on the. hand from the 
animal, which threw itself. back, and sur- 
prising its assailant behind, would cer- 
tainly have bit’ his hand off had it been less 
exhausted. The streams on the main land 
were very fine-tasted water and conveni- 
ently situated for completing even a large 
squadron ina short time. This suiting our 
purpose, though more distant from the brig 
than the’island, we pitched on the point 
where we were to commence operations in 
the morning, and in the mean time amused 
ourselves with walking about; and before 
we had marched far fell in with an immense 
shoal of elephants asleep. On waking, they 





were evidently so.unaccustomed to the sight 
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warrant the name of islands. 
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of man, that they eyed us with the utmost 


indifference, ‘but when we attacked’ theny 


with our lances, &c., they betrayed their 
astonishment. in a stifled bellow. Several 
were killed and fletched of their blubber, 
which was casked up. Some seals and pen- 
guins were also killed. 

Next day the watering was successfully 
carried on; the streams flowed from three 
lakes about a mile or more up the country, 
the banks of which were nearly a mile in 
circumference, and lined with penguins and 
their young. Several irregular-shaped stones 
and some mosses were found and:taken on 
board. The latitude of the anchorage was 
ascertained to be 62° 6’ S. at the S. E. end 
of the island, which was named Penguin 
Island; the longitude, where the jack was 
planted, 58° 7’ W.; latitude 62° 4' S.; 
variation of the needle 23° 59’ easterly. 


On the 24th (January, 1820,) the boats - 


could not pursue their operations on shore, 
being entirely encompassed with ice, occa- 
sioned by the N.W. wind. . By 11 o'clock, 
however, a change enabled them’ to land 
without difficulty, and the brig was fully 
watered in the course of the day. A box of 
earth was brought from the Lakes as a spe- 
cimen. of the soil, and the bay (which is 
generally deep, with a bad holding bottom 
of black gravel, sometimes mixed with 
coarse sand,) having been surveyed by the 
master, ( Mr. Bransfield,) was named 
‘ George’s Bay,” in honour of his Majesty, 
on account of its being the first part on 
which the British flag was hoisted. Appro- 
priate names were also given to high lands, 
capes, kc. 

On the night of the 25th there was a 
heavy fall of snow and a ‘swell from the 
eastward, and an immense iceberg was 
drifted nearly upon the vessel. Next day 
the snow and a thick fog prevented them 
from moving, but they sailed on the follow- 
ing morning. 

Previous to leaving this bay, the journal 
contains some general observations, the 
substance of which is, that-the tides rise 
pretty regularly from 14 to 16 feet, and ap- 
pear to be entirely influenced by the winds; 
and that there is a channel between the 
island and the main in which a vessel of 
small draught might find shelter. The coast 
at the bottom of the bay consists of high 
snow cliffs, from which, owing to thaws, 
prodigious masses are. continually falling 
with a noise like distant thunder, but of a 
shorter duration; these form into bergs 
and drive to sea with the wind, increasing 
to such a degree from the snows as soon to 
Notwith- 
standing the sterility of the land, there was 
a. light soil at.the back of the watering- 
place, a mixture of sand and mould, by 
digging into which, not more than a foot in 
depth, water was found. 

“The swampy land, the lowest of all, 
was covered with a sort of grass and moss, 
nourished by the dung of the several oceanic 
birds ; this moss and grass abounds in great 
quantities, and is all that deserves to be 
called vegetation, The little rocky ridges, 
at the foot of the snow, seemed to be the 
haunt of the albdtrosses; their nests are of 
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small pieces of broken stones scraped to- 
gether, in which their eggs are deposited. 
So unused were they to the sight of man, 
that they would not stir from their nests till 
forced off with sticks, which they bit with’ 
the most savage determination. ‘There was 
also a large brown bird, with a few white 
feathers in the upper part of the wing, a 
sharp bill, and web-footed. It builds a 
nest of moss, and lays a brownish, spotted 
egg; this bird is frequently found among 
the albatrosses. The other marine birds 
were Cape-pigeons, petterel, and several 
species of the gull, besides a shag, which 
has asingular mud nest on the rocks, close 
to the water. No land animal and no other 
bird were seen, except a sort of: pigeon, 
which builds in the crevices of rocks with 
grass from the swamp ; these were so tame 
that they allowed the people to approach 
and knock them down with sticks, though 
sufficiently on their guard not to be cap- 
tured by the hand. _ Of penguins there were 
five different kinds, all equally troublesome. 
What these creatures subsist upon it is dif- 
ficult to divine, as no fish was seen but the 
limpet, which came up with the ship’s an- 
chor when she weighed. Only a few seals 
were seen, but they produced a very fine 
fur. .The sea elephants seeined to reign the 
undisputed monsters of the whole bay.” On 
the shore, Mr. Bone,,the young and able 
draughtsman, to whose talents the expe- 
dition owes so much, observed several 
mounds of stones thrown up by means of 
which it is impossible to form any idea. 
Some were from ten to twelve feet in height, 
and entirely surrounded by snow. Snow 
of a reddish tint was seen here as in the Arc- 
tic regions ; when thawed it became darker, 
but was not of the same colour as’ that de- 
scribed by Captain Ross. Upon this sub- 
ject Mr. Bone curiously remarks :—‘ The 
cause of this colour J and all of us were ata 
loss to account for, as it evidently could not 
be occasioned by soil, since under the chief 
place where the snow was found there ran a 
very rapid stream of considerable depth, 
and at this time we were passing over val- 
leys filled with snow.’” Having finished 
the scanty enumeration of the products of 
this dreary land, the journal adds, that the 
stones and rocks consisted principally of 
white and brown granite and lime-stone, 
together with some varieties, of which spe- 
cimens were preserved. 

{Having brought the narrative to the close 
of our mariners’ first position, we seize the op- 
portunity to conclude this paper, reserving 
what farther appears to be interesting for an- 
other insertion } 





VOYAGES IN THE SOUTH PACIFIC. 


CHAP. XIV. 

Account of the Sundwich Islanders conti- 
nued :— Female dress ; that of the men and 
chiefs.—Curious fishing.— Personal Adventure. 
— Mode of catching flying fish, §c.— Weather. 
—Ancient fort and novel . fortifications.— Su- 
perstitious story, and its effects.—Their food, 
cooking, &c. 

Tue women of the Sandwich Islands are 
welt made and handsome ; their dress cen- 








sists of ten sheets of cloth of the country, 
three feet broad and three yards long, wrap- 
ped round their waists and descending to 
the middle of the leg. The outside sheet 
is prettily painted, and resembles a piece 
of printed calico: this part of the dress is 
called pa’ou. Their upper garments are 
composed of sheets, about three yards 
square ; some are painted, some are dyed 
black, and others white; these they can 
reduce at pleasure. A tobacco-pipe is hung, 
with a small looking-glass, round their 
necks, and they do not consider themselves 
dressed without them. They also wear an 
ivory hook, called palava, fastened round the 
neck with the plaited hair of their friends. 
Some of the women wear their hair long 
and tied, others cut.it: close off, tarm it up 
in front, and lime it till quite white; it 
then looks like the border of a cap.. They 
are very fond of white shirts and black silk 
handkerchiefs, and look extremely well in 
them. The men weara piece of cloth three 
yards long and a foot wide; this is passed 
between the legs and round the loins, and is 
of the stoutest cloth they make. hey also 
wear a cloth over the shoulders the same as 
the women. The chiefs, on particular oc- 
casions, wear a handsome cloak and helmet 
of feathers, in which dress their. appear- 
ance is very imposing. They have very fine 
mats to putonin wet weather, fipelypainted 
and fringed. While I was here dwas in- 
vited. by one of the chiefs to joim a fishing 
party onthe flats to the westward of. the 
harbour of Honorora. There were several 
fires lit the night previous, and, in the mern- 
ing, the nets were run out and set on the 
flat. The people collected from ajI parts of 
the island: they all strip and start from 
two points, making a circuit of several 
miles; both parties meet on the outer edge 
of the flats, and, forming a circle, they gra- 
dually close in, keeping their feet close to- 
gether to prevent the escape of the tish, the 
water not being more than knee deep. 
Each person is provided with a scoop. net 
and a bag net over his shoulder; they are 
permitted to seoop up what they can and 
fill their bag, still closing in, when the nets 
are drawn all round after them. By this 
method they: catch 50 or 60 canoe’s-lead. 
There were not fewer than 6000 people col- 
lected at this party, which ended,as all such 
do, in a fight about the division of the fish. 
On my return from this expedition I) was 
nearly lost : I embarked in a canoe with Too- 
wyheenee, wife to Keymatuo, the: king’s 
prime minister, who steered the canoe, and 
when we came to the reef of the harbour 
wanted to try her skill in dashing through 
the surf, which ran very high. We got 
through several breakers, but she at length 
let the canoe broach too, by which we. were 
upset and all thrown out.. The chicf’s wife 
and four of the natives collected round me, 
while the remainder were employed in get- 
ting the canoe from the surf and baleing her 
out. I was in a most perilous situation for 
about half an hour, being obliged to dive 
through every surf, attended by the natives 
and the chief’s wife, with whose aid IL ma- 
naged to take my clothes off, which’ made 
nie switn. much lighter. We ultimately got 
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. ,afe.into the harbour, but I never could be 
tem to run over the breakers again. 
aving described an aquatic fishing-bout, 
I will now describe the mode of catching 
flying fish :—The nets in which they are 
taken are made of twine, which is spun from 
a sort of hemp, called by the natives oora- 
na, and very strong. A number of nets are 
laced together, so as to make one of two or 
three hundred yards in length; they are 
about six feet broad, with a large and 
strong bag in the centre, and these they run 
out in a straight line, the upper part of 
which is floated by cork-wood, and the 
lower sunk with stones. They take large 
branches of trees and lay along the head 
line, which prevent the fish from flying 
over; a large double canoe is placed at 
each end of the net, gradually drawing it to 
acircle, while a number of other canoes 
ae employed in the open space, beating 
the water and diving to frighten the fish to- 
ward the net. When the double canoes at 
the ends of the net meet, they take the net 
in, gradually contracting the circle till the 
fish are forced into the bag. Sometimes, at 
a haul of this kind, they will catch six or 
eight canoes full, though not without risk, for 
fishermen often get black eyes and bruised 
faces from the fish flying about, which are 
the largest I have ever seen. Albicores, 
dolphins, and.=bonetas, are caught in the 
followi t:—A canoe that pulls seven 
paddles: ‘e sea with two good fisher- 
men, (beside the paddlers,) each with a 
stout bamboo, about 20 feet long, a strong 
line made from the oorana, and about the 
size of a log-line, is affixed; the line is 
about three-quarters of the length of the 
pole, and has a pearl hook made fast to it. 
The canoe is then paddled very swiftly with 
the hooks towing on the surface of the wa- 
ter, one at each side, the fishermen hold- 
ing the rod steady against their thigh, and 
the lower end resting in the bottom of the 
canoe ; they steady the pole with one hand, 
and, with the other, keep throwing water 
on the hook, and when their prey gets 
hooked, by lifting the pole upright the fish 
swings in, and is caught under the left arm 
and secured. In this manner they will take 
40 or 50 in the course of a few hours. 
They have a sort of heath -here which the 
natives pound up, and with it dive among 
the rocks, and, in a few minutes, all the 
fish within a certain distance, sicken and 
come to the surface of the water, and are 
easily taken. The natives immediately gut 
them. Whether the fish eat this heath or 
n >t I could never learn, but certainly it is 
a most powerful poison. 

On moon-light nights, the natives collect 
on the plain to the number of many hun- 
dreds, men, women, and children; here 
they sit in a ring, where they dance, sing, 
and play all manner of games, and seldom 
break up before midnight. On these islands 
they have much rain in the months of No- 
vember, December, January, and Febru- 
ary, and sometimes it blows heavy gales, 
equal to the West India hurricanes, from the 
S.W. These commonly prevail in January, 
and, during the remainder of the year, the 
teade-wind blows steady from N. to N.E. 





sometimes very strong. The hard gales 
from the S. W. the natives call Momotoo; 
previous tothe gale, the sea sets in heavily 
from the S.W. with dark, gloomy weather, 
the mountains are covered with dense clouds, 
and the tempest is preceded by a dead calm 
for one or two days, during which time the 
canoes are not allowed to go on the water. 
The gale very often blows down the houses, 
tears trees up by the roots, and does much 
mischief by overflowing the fish-ponds at 
the water side, by which means the fish 
escape. At Woahoo the tide flows 30 
minutes past 4, full and change, rising about 
seven feet. 

In my tour with Mr. Maning, we visited 
the ruin of a large stone house, or fort, 
which had formerly belonged to a great 
chief; it had a double fence of human bones 
round it; these were the bones of his ene- 
mies killed in the war before the islands 
were visited by Europeans. The bones of 
this great chief are said to be still in the 
house ; the natives are afraid to go near 
it, preferring to go a round of 5 or 6 miles 
to passing it. Mr. Maning had an island 
in Pearl River, as before stated, which we 
also visited. It is about two miles in cir- 
cumference, having a large cave in the 
centre. It is covered with goats, hogs, and 
rabbits. Only one family resides there, 
consisting of a man, his wife, and three 
children, with two servants, all belonging to 
Mr. Maning. Weremained on it two days. 
One evening after supper the man gave us 
an account of a singular affair, which oc- 
curred to him when he first got charge of 
the island. He was one night awoke by 
some person calling him by name, and tell- 
ing him to attend to what he said ; he looked 
up, and was much terrified on beholding 
the pale form of the late King Pereoranee 
before him, who told him, as he valued his 
life so must he perform what he en- 
joined : which was, to go to the cave, 
where he would find his bones with the 
bones of several great chiefs; he was to 
take them from thence and convey them toa 
place of safety, out of the reach of a chief 
‘Tereacoo, who would come the next day 
with a party to search the island for the 
hones of the king and chiefs, to make points 
for their arrows to shoot rats with, (they 
think there is a charm in human bones, and 
never use any othersort). The next day, ac- 
cording to the prediction, the chief came 
and searched the island; the man told him 
that as the island and all that was on it 
belonged to a white man of whom Tamea- 
meah was very fond, he ought not to come 
there to search for bones, when there was 
so many on the main island. ‘The chief 
took no notice, but searched and took se- 
veral bundles of bones with him, though not 
those of the king and chiefs. Tereacoo 
departed, and on the ensuing night the de- 
ceased king and many chiefs appeared to 
the man, and thanked him for what he had 
done, assuring him that the white man 
would protect him, and that he should ore 
day become.a great man. Mr. Maning was 
as superstitious as the native, and declared 
he had heard many instances of a similar na- 
ture. Shortly after we weut to the sleeping- 
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house where the wometi were. Mr. Maning 
went out to walk about; in a few minutes 
he returned in a terrible fright and perspira- 
tion. Seeing him look so wild, I asked him 
what was the matter; when he got more 
composed, he told me, very seriously, that as 
he was walking by the prickly pear-trees, 
saying his prayers and counting his beads, 
he saw the Chief Tereacoo, who had died 
about a month since, walking before him, 
attended by a number of people dressed in 
the white cloth of the country. I laughed 
heartily at this relation, and tried to per- 
suade him it was all imagination; but he 
still persisted in having seen the spirits. 
The next morning I went round the island, 
which seems as though it had been kept for 
a burial place, for I saw bundreds of bun- 
dles of human bones, wrapped carefully up 
in cloth, and laid in the crevices of the 
rocks. We then left this spot, and Mr. 
Maning had the king’s bones actually con- 
veyed privately to his own house, where he 
still keeps them. . In our tour we were ex- 
tremely well treated by the natives, each 
striving who should be most attentive in 
bringing us roasted pigs, dogs, and powee. 
They roast their dogs and pigs in a hole 
in the ground with heated stones, and 
rolled in leaves of the plantain-tree; 
when cooked in this manner, their food, 
whether meat or fish, is delicious, ‘They 
prepare the powee by baking the tarrow 
under ground in the same way, and when 
thoroughly baked they beat it up on a large 
flat stone, mixing water with it till they bring 
it to the consistency of starch ; it is then 
put into calabashes and will keep for one 
or two months. This with raw fish is their 
favorite food, which they eat with their 
fingers, dipping them into the calabash and 
sucking the powee off. They have alsoa 
dish with a raw fish and some salt and 
water; they dip the fish into the salt and 
water, and, sucking it, pass it to the person 
next to them, and so on, till it goes round 
the company, consisting sometimes of a 
dozen persons. They are very fond of sea 
weed, and eat it with salt; shrimps, crabs, 
and all small fish they eat raw; dogs are 
considered a great delicacy, and are much 
dearer than pigs: a number of Europeans 
prefer dog to pig, declaring, that it is by 
far the most delicate. The dogs they eat 
are fed entirely on roots, and never allow- 
ed to touch meat. Every plantation we 
stopped at we had all that the place af- 
forded ; the best houses were prepared fer 
our reception, where clean mats and tapas, 
or cloth of the country, were laid for us to 
sleep on, which our servants took with them, 
being their, perquisite. 
June we got back to the village of Hono- 
rora. 





Arts and DHriences. 


ARCTIC DISCOVERY EXPEDITIONS. 
Letters, dated the 16th of July, have 
been received from the ships under Captain 
Parry. They were all well, at Resolution 
Island, Hudson's Bay, had met with heavy 
icebergs and much obstruction from the ice, 
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but had surmounted these obstacles, and 
were pursuing their voyage up the inlet at 
the North of the Bay. 

Of Lieutenant Franklin’s Expedition, the 
Edinburgh Correspondent contains the follow- 
ing notice :— 

“ We have been favoured with the peru- 

sal of a letter, received in this city, from a 
gentleman attached to the Arctic Land Ex- 
pedition. .It is dated in April last, and 
written from Fort Enterprise, Lake Winter, 
which is in the neighbourhood of the Cop- 
permine river, and in the country occupied 
by the Copper Indians or Redknifes. There 
the party had passed the winter; during 
which they enjoyed good health, though 
they had suffered some inconvenience from 
the cold, which was so intense, even in the 
interior of their huts, as to freeze rum a 
very little below proof. The thermometer 
suddenly fell to minus 57° Fahrenheit. The 
yarty intended to prosecute their journey in 
lox. They have found, from the informa- 
tion of Indians, that the maps hitherto 
published are not to be depended upon, but 
Hearne’s information to be tolerably ac- 
curate. One of the guides was a hoy at the 
time of Hearne’s journey, and accompanied 
the party to the sea.” 





Literature and Learned Docicties. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Tue Proyisional Council of this Society 
have recommenced their weekly sittings, 
and it is anticipated, that, by the date of its 
first Anniversary, in January next, the 
whole matured plan, the names of the ten 
Royal Associates, the code of laws by which 
the Institution is permanently to be re- 
gulated, the election of officers, and all 
other necessary acts will have been com- 
pleted, sanctioned by the Royal Founder 
his Majesty, and -a full exposition pro- 
mulgated for the general knowledge of the 
kingdom. 

Many new Members have been admitted, 
and the Society proceeds rapidly to acquire 
that weight and dignity which befit its im- 
portance to the interests of Literature. 





‘OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 
The following glossarial illustrations of 
eatly English. Poetry, were written in the 
year 1811.° The majority were hastily 
noted down, whilst examining the Glossary 
to Ritson’s Metrical Romances, and to which 
they were originally intended as a supple- 
ment for private use. Others were the 
fruits of a promiscuous reading of our 
earlier bards, and written with a similar 
intention. To those who are pursuing the 
same line of study, and feel unwilling to 
consult Lye’s ponderous tomes, they may 
perhaps be of use; to the lover of antiqua- 
Tian research in general, they may be a 
source of amusement. 


Wogh. 

He said, I am mekil to blame, 
That I luf tham that wald me shame: 
Bot yit I wite hir al with wogh, 

Sen that I hir lord slogh, 





I can noght se, by nakyn gyn, 
How that I hir luf sold wyn. 
Ywaine and Gawin, v. 893. 
Ritson inquires if “ wogh” may be in- 

terpreted “ wrong ;” and*it must be ac- 
knowledged that his conjecture is more 
than usually happy. The word is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon woge or woh, injustitia, 
and “ with wogh” may be considered as a 
fair translation of the phrase “ mid woge 
cum injustitia, injuste,” so frequently oc- 
curring in the Saxon laws. “ Wite her with 
wogh,” blame her unjustly. This exposition 
will illustrate a passage in the Land of 
Cockaygne, which has been misunderstood, 
both by Hickes and Ellis. 

The pinnes beth fat puddings, 

Reil meat to princes and kings, 

Man may thereof eat enoy, 

Als with right, and nought with woy, 

Als is common to young and old, 

To stout and stern, meek and bold. 

Hickes seeks the origin of woy in the 

Cimbric “ vog, pondus;” and Ellis observes, 
“ the meaning (of this line) seems to be that 
meat was not weighed out, but in abundance, 
and at the disposal of all who chose to seize 
it. Eat, meat. Sax. ette, cibur.” Whoever 
has attentively examined this humourous 
production, must have observed, that in 
almost every instance, the Norman y has 
been substituted for the Saxon gh, and, con- 
sequently, that the woy and enoy of the lines 
given above, are the same with the wogh 
and enogh of other writers. The word again 
occurs in Sir Tristram :— 

The seighen he hadde the right, 

The steward had the wough. p- 69. 


The French fabliau, more probably drawn 
from the same source, than, as supposed by 
some, the original of our English satire, 
preserves nearly the same idea. 

Si peut l’en et boivre et mangier, 

Tut cel qui veulent sans dangier, 

Sans contiedit, et sans deflence, 

Prent chascuns quanque son cuer pense. 
Barbusan, vol. ix. 177. 


In Ritson’s Glossary we have but one 
reference to this term, anc that we have 
already explained. It will, however, be 
found in Le bone Florence of Rome, where, 
being used in reference to bodily pain and 
infirmity, it nrust be taken in the sense of 
the Anglo-Saxon woge, injuria, damnum. 

At hur preyers there as sche ware, 
Who sche sawe hur own lorde thare, 

Sche knewe hym well ynogh ; 
So dud ho hur, he wolde not so saye, 
Abawte the clostur goon are thay, 

Spekynge of hys woghe. 

Wreghed. 
Als thar went al sho hyr talde, 
How she was taken and done in halde, 
How wikkedly that she was wreghed, 
And low that traitors on hir leghed, 
And low that sho sold have bene brent, 
Had not God his socor sent, 
Of that knight with the lyoun. 
Ywaine and Gawin, v. 2857. 

Wreghed is from the Anglo-Sazon wregan, 
accusane, “ Whar synt tha, the, the 
wregdon.”—John vii. 10. When ben thei 
that accusiden thee? Wicliff’s translation. 
Leghed is erroneously interpreted in the 








Glossary, “ layed,” (quere, false accusa- 
tions :) but the true meaning is “ lyed,” 
from the Anglo-Saxon leogan, mentiri. 
“ Leighth, lyeth,” is the orthography of 
Amis and Ami loun. 
Ae yif ani with gret wrong, 
Hath lowe on ons that lesing strong, 
What bern that he be ; 
He letghth on ous withouter fail : 
Ishil approve it in batail, 
To make ous quite and free. 
Slogh. 
A loge of bowes soon he made, 
And fiynt and fyr-yren bath he hade, 
And fyr feel sone thar he slogh 
Of dry moss and many a bogh, 
The lyoun has the da undone. 
Ywaine and Gawin, v. 2037. 
In the Glossary the word stands as unin- 
telligible. The Anglo-Saxon verb slagan, 
which forms sloh in its preterite tense, 
equally meant “ percutere aliquem ut mori- 
atur,” and “ percutere aliquem ita tamen 
ut non moriatur.” This latter sense, in 
which it is “— in the Romance, appears 
to have been but rarely used in subsequent 
ages, and soon grew obselete. The follow- 
ing extract from Marshall’s edition of the 
Saxen gospels, “‘ sume hyne slogon on hys 
ansyne mid hyra bradum handum und 
cwedon, secge us Crist, hwet ys se the, the 
sloh,” may be contrasted with Wicliff’s ver- 
sion: othero gaven strokis with the pawme 
of her Londis in his face ‘and seiden, thou 
Crist, anede to us who is he that smote thee. 
—Mat. xxvi. 68. Should it be saggested 
that the punctuation of the Romance is 
erroneous, and that by connecting the fourth 
and fifth lines, Ritson has violated the 
sense, it may be well to observe, that “ slen 
togedere” meant congredi. Sloh hi togedere 
congresse sunt.—Jud, xvi. 30. 
Hilles. 
Als the bark /idles the tree, 
Right so sal my ring do the, 
When thou in hand has the stane, 
Der sal thai do the nane ; 
For the stane es of swylk myght, 
Of the sal men have na syght. 
Ywaine and Gawin, v. 741. 


Partially regarding the context rather than 
the etymon, Ritson explains hilles, “ pro- 
tects, preserves,” although an attentive pe- 
rusal of the whole passage might have sug- 
gested that the virtues of the magic ring 
consisted in covering or concealing its wearer 
from the sight, as the bark covers or con- 
ceals the tree. The same word, fassuming 
a slight variation, again occurs in Syr 
Launfal, where it has been rendered rightly 
in'the glossary “ to cover.” 

Thyn halle agrayde and hill the .walles 

Wyth clcdes and with ryche palles. 

Ayens my Lady Tryamour. v. 904. 


Lye gives us “hilan,” to Aill, tegere. 
From the same root is to be deduced the 
word “ hyllynges,” occurring in the squyr 
of Lowe Dogre, and which must mean an 
upper covering of a bed, something similar 
to a counterpane. ‘ 


v. 835. 


Your Ayllynges with furs of armyne, 
Powdred with gold of hew full fyne ; 
Your blankettes, &c. v. 839 
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moay. 
_ Dame, he said, I will the pray, 
That I might the king cumvay. 
Ba / Ywaine and Gawin, v. 1493. 
Ritson explains it “ convey,” but to at” 
tend or accompany, from the French “ con- 
voyer,” would be much more eligible. 
Ylome. ? 
Day is gon and other, 
Without seyl and rother, 
Une ship flet forth y/ome. 
And her to londe it is yeome. 
The Geste of Kyng Hoon, v. 195. 
In reference to this passage, Ritson ex- 
plains the word “ lately,” though it is plainly 
the Anglo-Saxon word gelome sepe, fre- 
quenter, applied with some obliquity. 
“ Flet forth ylome,” floated forth or onward 
continually. It recurs in the Chronicle of 
England, where, being redundant, the con- 
veniency of its final syllable was. perhaps 
the sole cause of its introduction. 
And yet the Englische ofte i/ome, 
Thourh bataile the Dencis overcome. a 
vy. 803. 


Swyke. 
Under that than was a swyke, 
That made Syr Ywain to myslike, 
His hors fete toched thareon, 
Than fel the port-culis onone. 
Ywaine and Gawin, v. 677. 
Ritson has confounded this. term with 
“ sike,” a ditch, from the Anglo-Saxon sich, 
fossa. In the Romance of Richard Ceur 
de Lion, we have the same expression ap- 
pion to a piece of machinery constructed 
or a similar purpose, though apparently 
not of equal ingenuity. 
Under the brygge ther is a swyke, 
Corven clos, joynand queyntlike. 
eo e . J 


‘Though thou and thy folke were in yt myde, 

And the pyns mete out were, 

Down ye scholde, fallen there 

In a pyt syxty fadome deep. 

Therefore beware, stake good keep ! 

At the passyng ovyr the trappe, 

Many on has had ful.evyl happe. ,_ v. 4081. 
‘The only words to be found in Lye’s Saxon 
Dictionary, to which “ swyke might be re- 
ferred, ate swican, decissere, swica, prodetor, 
and beswica, fraus. But in Alfred’s. transla- 
tion of Orosius, we have “ ealle the cyningas 
mid his swice of sloh,” which Barrington 
renders, “ slew all the kings by his deceit- 

_ ful arts.” “ Swick,”*which in the ancient 
songs has been left by Ritson as unintelli- 
gible, has been correctly explained by Ellis 
cease; ‘“ ne swik thu—nor cease thou,” 
from the Anglo-Saxon swican, cessare. 





A ee ae eee 
_ Fine Arts. 





t ROYAL ACADEMY. 

A rew:days since, Mr. C, R. Leslie,-a 
native of America, so advantageously 
known to.the British Public by his tasteful 
pictures .of Sir Roger de Coverley, May- 
day Games, Anne Page, &c. &c., and Mr. 
George Clint, whose pencil has so spiritedly 
pourtrayed many dramatic scenes, with por- 
traits of distinguished performers; were 
elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 
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Original Poetry. 





[Six Songs of Love, Constancy, Romance, Inconstaney, 


Truth, and Marriage.| 
Ou! yet one smile, tho* dark may lower 
Around thee clouds of woe and ill, 
Let me yet feel that I have power, 


Mid Fate’s bleak storms, to soothe thee still, 


Tho’ sadness be upon thy brow, 

Yet let it turn, dear love, to me, 

I cannot bear that thou should’st know 
Sorrow I do not share with thee. 


True love’s wreath is of mountain flowers, 
They stand the storm and brave the blast, 
And blossom on, so love like ours 

Is sweetest when all else is past. 


Too well [ know what storms have frowned, 
And now frown on life’s troubled tide ; 

Still darker let them gather round, 

They have no power on hearts so tried. 


Then say not that you may not bear, 
To shadow spirit light as mine; 

I shall not shrink, or fear to share 
The darkest fate if it be thine! 


— 


On! say not love was never made 
For heart so light as mine ; 

Must love then seek the cypress shade, 
Rear but a gloomy shrine. 

Oh! saynot, that for me more meet 
The revelry of youth ; 

Or. that my wild heart cannot beat 
With deep devoted truth. 

Tho’ mirth may many changes ring, 
*Tis but an outward show, 

Even upon the fond dove’s wing 

Will varying colours glow. 

Light smiles upon my lip may gleam 
And sparkle o’er my brow, 

’Tis but the glisten of the stream 
That hides the gold below. 


Tis love that gilds the mirthful hour, 
That lights the smile for me, 





Those smiles would instant lose their power, 


Did they not glance on thee! 


On! come to my slumber 
Sweet dreams of my love, 

1 have hung the charmed wreath 
My soft pillow above. 

The roses are linked 

In a chain pure and white ; 
And the rose-leaves are wet 
With the dew drops of. night. 
The moon was on high 

As I gather’d each flower ; 
The dew that then falls 

Has a magical power. 

The Spirit of slumber 

Those roses has blest ; 

And sweet are the visions 
They’ll bring to my rest. 

Be their spe!l on my soul, 

So they let me but see 

His dark eyes flash in love 
And his smile glance on me, 
Let sleep bring the image 

Of him far away; 

?Tis worth all the tears 
I shed for him by day. 

I have hung the charmed wreath 
My soft pillow above ; 

Then come to my slumber, 
Sweet dreams of my love ! 








How vain to cast my love away 

On bosom false as thine ; 

The floweret’s bloom, that springs in May, 
Would be a safer shrine 

To build my fondest hopes upon, 
Tho’ fragiledt may be. 

That flower’s smile is not sooner gone 
Than love that trusts to thee. 

Love asks a calm, a gentle home, 
Or else its life is o’er ; 

If once you let its pinions roam, - 
Oh! then ’tis love no more. 

The aspin’s changetul shade can be 
No shelter for the dove ; 

And hearts as varying as that tree, 
Are sure no place for love. 

Hope linger’d long and anxiously, 
O’er failing faith, but now 

I give thee back each heartless sigh, 
Give back each broken vow. 

I'll trust the stay of tulip dyes, 

The calm of yon wild sea, 

The sunshine of the April skies, 
But never more to thee! 


Ou! would that love had power to raise 
A little isle for us alone, 
With fairy flowers, and sunny rays, 
The blue sea wave its guardian zone. 
No other step should ever press 
This hidden Eden of the heart, 

. And we would share its loveliness, 
From every other thing apart. 
The rose and violet should weep, 
Whene’er our leafy couch was laid, 
The lark should wake our morning sleep, 
The bulbul sing our serenade. 
And we would watch the starry hours, 
And call the moon to hear our vows, 
And we would cull the sweetest flowers, 
And twine fresh chaplets for our brows. 


I thought thus of the flowers, the moon, 
This fairy isle for you and me ; 

And then I thought how very soon 

How very tired we should be. 


MATRIMONIAL CREED. 
Hr must be rich whom I could love, 
His fortune clear must be, 
Whether in land or in the funds, 
Tis all the same to me, 
He must be old whom I could love, 
Then he’il not plague me long ; 
In sooth ’twill be a pleasant sight, 
To see him borne along 
To where the croaking ravens lurk, 
And where the earth worms dwell: 
A widow’s hood will suit my face, 
And black becomes me well. 


And he must make a settlement, 

Jil have no man without; 

And when he writes his testament, 

He must not leave me out. 

Oh! such a man as this would suit 

Each wish I here express ; 

If he should say,—Will you have me? 

Dll very soon say—Yes ! L. E. bl. 





THE SONG OF DEATH. 
] 


Wuen the fever burns like fire, 
Then, O then, shalt thou expire ! 
For Iam Death! 
9 


When the shiv’ring aque cold 
Does thy icy Jimbs enfold, 
I steal thy breath ! 
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3. 
When the pulse beats quick and high, 
Or sinks too low, I bid thee die, 
- For Lam Death! 


4. 
When Consumption’s hectic glow’s, 
A poison lurking in the rose 
Of the flush’d cheek ! 


5. 
In vain, in vain you think to fly, 
Though hope be sparkling in your eye, 
That hope is weak! 


6. 
When sickly pale upon thy bed, 
Invisibly my net is spread 
To catch my prey! 


7. 
I come when sounds of mirth are loud, 
Mix ’mongst the revellers’ laughing crowd, 
Their songs I hear! 
8. 
Bowls glow with wine, men touch the brink, 
*Tis the last drop their lips shall drink, 
For Death lurks there ! 
9. 
I come when eyes are full of joy, 
When Hope the human heart does cloy 
With dreams of bliss ! 


I come when life is most desir’d : 
I fly when men of life are tir’d ; 
Elude their grasp ! 


il. 
And many sink with broken heart ; 
‘The young, ’neath Disappointment’s smart, 
Turn grey and die! 


12. 
What countless millions fill my graves ; 
My hungry worm for food still craves, 

For all must die ! 

13. 
On the last day, when trumpets sound, 
My Pale Horse shall exulting beund, 
: And carry Death! 


H. E. 
London, October, 1821. 


SONG. 
At all times Woman’s eyes shine bright, 
But sure they sparkle most at night ; 
And therefore Night’s congenial shade 
For Woman and the Moon was made, 
When both have dearest charms for me. 


Through sky and cloud I love the race 
Of the sweet Moon’s still varying face ; 
But dearer love I Woman’s changing, 
All the heaven of passions ranging, 
Fear—Hope--Confiding— Ecstasy. 
Oft may I thus enjoy the hower 
OF secret bliss in Night’s soft hour ; 
And while the Moon reigns cold above, 
Oh! warm below, reign thou, my love, 
And endless raptures reign with thee ! 


Teutha. 





Hketches of Society. 


MISCELLANIES. 
(From American Papers to the 11th ult.) 

The Sea Serpent-—An extra from our cor- 
Tespondent at Nantucket contains a deposi- 
tion by Francis Jay, Jr. a respectable mer- 
chant in that place, stating, that while look- 
ing out for vessels,on Thursday morning last, 
he had a sight of the Sea Serpent, then about 





3} miles distant.- His view of the Serpent 
was through an excellent telescope ; and his 
description of it agrees with those already 
given. He intimates its length at 100 feet ; 
head elevated 6 feet above the surface of 
the water.—American Paper, Oct. 3. 


A student in one of our “ seats of learn- 
ing,” incomposinga Latin Poem on Angling, 
translated the phrase, 

“ This is the line to catch large Jacks.” 
in the following elegant manner :— 
“ Hec est progenies magnos captare Johannes.” 


One of the most remarkable instatices 
with which we are acquainted, of the illusion 
ptoduced by theatrical exhibitions, occurred 
in a small town in Maryland, several years 
ago. In the evening of a day on-which a 
militia rauster had been held at the town, 
Othello was performed in a barn, by a 
strolling company of players. A piecé of 
canvas was let down before the door, and a 
centinal, one of the train-bands, stationed 
at it with a leaded musket, in order to pre- 
venta gratuitous gaze from the outside, and 
the irruption of unruly persons. The man 
contrived to put his head in from time to 
time, and to: catch thus the intrigue of the 
play. Ie was observed to be occasionally 
much agitated during the third and fourth 
acts, but the cause was not suspected. 
Suddenly, just as the Moor is about to stifle 
Desdemona, he turned impetuously in, 
levelled his piece at the actor, and shot him 
dead, exclaiming with fury, “ no d—d negro 
shall ever murder a white woman in my 
presence, if I can help it,” We have this 
anecdote from. an eye witness, a gentleman 
of unquestionable veracity, who attests that 
the poor sentinel was not intoxicated, and 
had the reputation of good nature and good 
conduct.-— Nat. Gaz. 


Paraguay Tea, and the manner of drinking 
it.—All our Yankee men who go to South 
America, particularly to La Plata and Chili, 
acquire a full knowledge of the Multi, or 
Tea of Paraguay. Midshipman W. T 
Rogers has enabled Dr. Mitchill to taste it, 
and to treat Mr. Winchong, of Canton, and 
his other friends. Then C. A. Rodney, Esq. 
sent a parcel, which enabled him to make 


other trials ofits’ virtues. Commodore | 


Porter, in his Journal to the Pacific Ocean, 
mentions “ Malti as being a décoction of 
the herb of Paraguay, sweetened with sugar, 
and sucked through a long silver tube; so 
that to the use of this beverage the Chillians 
are perfect slaves.”—The taste is agreeable, 
but it occasions terrible havock among the 
the teeth. “ When the cup containing it is 
brought in, one of the company blows into 
it through the silver tube, until a high froth 
is produced ; it is then considered properly 
prepared.’ The same Malti and tube is 
then passed around the room, and each one 
takes in turn a suck of: it, with much appa- 
rent relish and delight”. The apparatus for 
preparing or etnploying the Malti, is formed, 
among persons of wealth and- quality, 
of refined silver ; and thus becomes a piece 
of e t and useful plate. It is called 
Bombilia. The bombilia consists of three 
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parts: -1, the stand; 2, the cup or case, 
supported by the stand; and 3, the pipe, 
resembling the tube and bulb of a thermo- 
meter, perforated with about a dozen holes, 
through which air is forced from the mouth 
with the infusion, and the infusion itself 
drawn into the mouth. ‘The bombilia 
brought from St. Jago de Chili, by Daniel 
L. Griswold, Esq. and placed by him, with 
a sample of the Paraguay Tea, in Dr. 
Mitchill’s museum, conveys a very just idea 
of the manner in which the people of South 
Ameriea regale themselves with their favorite 
beverage. 


[There is seldom any medium in the praise 
or censure bestowed by the American Press. 
Party seems to poison every thing, and even 
a prize theatrical address leads to a virulent 
war between the Journals of New York and 
Boston. For a country, called emphatically 
The Union, the people seem to be the least 
united and most rancorous fellow citizens 
that ever existed. 

A picture, called “ The Dinner Party,” 
has been exhibited at New York. The 
painter is a amateur, dit Colonel Sargent, 
and the National Advocate’ Newspaper can 
hardly find terms strong enough to be- 
eulogize his performance. From the consi- 
deration above alluded to, we cannot pin 
our faith to any of the statements in these 
violent publications; but, nevertheless, the 
following proof of the merits of the Colonel's 
pictures may be cited,—if it does not. con- 
vince, it must at least entertain.] - 

“I experienced,” says the writer, after 
mentioning that some technical praises from 
persons present, which he did not understand, 
convinced him. of the extraordinary merits of 
the painting, “ [ experienced much satisfac- 
tion in contemplating this successful effort of 
native genius ; but was above all delighted 
with an anecdote related by a gentleman to 
the company :— 

‘“‘ The painter of this Picture had a little 
Dog of the Spaniel kind, (now in possession 
of the narrator,). who had been taught to sit 
upright to receive his victuals, commonly 
called begging, but was never. suffered to. 
enter the painting-room, lest among other 
reasons he should poison himself with any of 
the colour or mixtures there used. One day 
when the picture was.placed on the floor 
upright neara window to show some friends 
in another room, the door being accidentally 
open this little dog entered, and eyeing the 
strangers, turned to what they werejbehold- 
ing and approaching the aay more nearly, 
surveying a few seconds, set himself bolt 
upright before it begging, to the infinite sur- 
prise and mirth of the company. I have 
somewhere read of two rival painters, whose 
names I have forgotten, that were ordered by 
(I believe.) Alexander, to exhi>it a specimen 
of their talents to decide their contest. On 
the day appointed the first picture shown 
was a fruit piece, so exquisitely done, that 
the birds came and pecked at it; the Painter, 
with an air of triumph called to’ his rival to 
draw the curtain and show his work, that 
the umpires may immediately decide the 
question ; the rival candidate appéating de+ 





jected, and declining ‘to- expose ‘his work’, 
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the first painter exclaimed, then I will draw 
the curtain for you; he approached the 
frame, and on touching the curtain, found it 
was a painted one! The umpires, equally as- 
tonished, gave for their verdict ‘ you have de- 
ceived birds, but your competitor has de- 
ceived men.’ May we not proudly add, our 
native painter, in deceiving this sagacious 
little dog, has done as much as either.” 

[This is about as rich a piece of jumble 
as we ever read. The exquisite confusion 
of the whole story, is only rivalled by its 
conclusion, which sets “ a little dog of the 
Spaniel kind, (now in possession of the 
narrator,) who had been taught to sit 
upright,” &c. in America, on a par with the 
greatest geniuses of Antiquity.] 

A recent American Paper noticed the 
unishment of a Common Scold. A later 
umber has the following notice :— 

The Common Scold convicted at the pre- 
sent court of sessions, not relishing the pa- 
ragraph in our paper, called at our office to 

rove that she was an injured woman, by giv- 
ing us “ atouchof hercondition.” Being ur- 
fortunately out, she commenced with the 
clerk, and after giving him a specimen of 
her melting powers, she concluded by 
scolding the devil in the office, and then 
took her departure, announcing her inten- 
tion to pay me a visit ; which, if she is bent 
upon doing, we shall return the compliment 
by putting her to press, and taking a fair 
impression of this singular virago, for the 
benefit of the sex generally. 





COOKS ; COOKING—BOOKS ; BOOKSELLING. 

One old adage says, “ Too many cooks 
spoil the broth;” another, “The Lord 
sends meat, the Devil sends cooks.” We 
are reminded of eee axioms by the 
Newspaper Reports of a-Case in Chancery, 
in which the Saadien are Mr. Murray the 
publisher, and Mrs. Rundell the writer of 
the famous Cookery-book, on which we all 
80 implicitly rely for the goé¢ of our hashes 
and the flavour of our pasties, a book so 
decidedly canonical, that it has broken to 
jieces “* The Grasse) of Fashion and the 
Mould Form.” 


We observe, that the Lord Chancellor, 
who is evidently not a man of taste, has 
dismissed this cause, and left it to the option 
of the disputants to carry their stew into 
the Courts of Law below—there, indeed, 
the Devil will send the cooks. But jesting 
apart—this claim of Mrs. Rundell’s does 
seem to be not only the most unfounded, 
but the most ungracious, that ‘can be ima- 
gined. It is not merely an attempt to re- 
voke an unasked-for gift, but to cancel 
an obligation as strong as honor and gra- 
titnde could make it. She freely presents a 
MS. to a publisher, who gets it up at much 
expense, adds to its matter, and improves 
it with plates— 

“To teach the young knife-handler how to 
carve.” 

This publication meets with extra- 
ordinary success. Churchmen and laymen 
eat by it; itis of more impertance in the 
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City, than the resolutions of Common Halls, 
or the votes of Common Councils; even 
the King’s cook and confectioner bend their 
great and honoured heads over its pages, 
while his Majesty’s own pages lick their 
lips at the consequences. Pleased with this 
good fortune, the publisher, who in point of 
fact was not bound to give a single farthing, 
very liberally presents Mrs. Rundell with a 
sum of money, about ten times the amount 
which Milton received for Paradise Lost. 
So impressed is the lady with the generosity 
of this action, that she thus writes to Mr. 
Murray, in the year 1808 :— 

“* My dear Sir,—Your very handsome and 
most unexpected present I have just re- 
ceived ; I can truly say, I never had the 
smallest idea of any return for what I con- 
sidered, and which really was, a free gift 
to one whom I had long regarded as my 
friend. 

“ Ifin truth you have found my little work 
productive so far above your expectations, 
as to render your very obliging enclosure 
a satisfaction to your own feelings, I will 
not affront your noble sentiment by return- 
ing it,—although your persuasion of its 
being honotirable to my poor abilities, is 
really necessary to make me believe I do 
not err in accepting it. 

“T beg to return you my best acknowledg- 
ments, my dear Sir,” &e. &c. 

Now really, iu the face of this epistle, to 
try toturn the Dear Sirs,” with which it be- 
gins and ends, into a very Dear Ma'am, 
does appear to us to be a gross injustice. 
The person who ran all the risk under the 
assurances of this letter, was clearly en- 
titled to all the.profits ; but he voluntarily, 
unexpectedly and kindly made a handsome 

resent, which, something like one of Mrs. 

undell’s whets, (vide recipe,) seems only to 
have sharpened her appetite for a more sub- 
stantial repast. She endeavours to dish Mr. 
Murray as if he were a Calf’s head, and 
expects him to give her a manor, as William 
the Conqueror did to one of his cooks, for 
which, by the bye, the Lord of Addington 
performed the groule, or gruel service, at 
the last Coronation. Truly this is too bad, 
and we beg to add one mess for Mrs. R.’s 
own digestion, the ingredients for which we 
do not find in her, otherwise, perfect 
volume, 

Recipe for a Gipsey Pie. 

Catch a goose, and. bone it. Steep it a 
few. moments in laurel water; then bone a 
guinea fowl, and stuff it inside. - Add aslice 
or two of heart, a sweet-bread, a part of 
the fore quarter of a fawn, knuckle soup and 
veal olives warmed together, with a little 
syrup and essence of turtle. Bake the 
whole in pee a-la-Maintenon. When 
cold this dish may be made entirely different 
to the palate, by being hashed up with force- 
meat balls (without sage), poor man’s sauce,* 
bubble and squeak, and devil, the whole 
boiled till served very hot in a large 
stomach, after the manner of a Scotch 
Haggi es. 





* See Dr. Kitchener’s highly amusing and ex- 
celleat-Cooks’ Oracle, p.309. 





Che Drama. 


DRURY-LANE. 

Tue lively French drama in one act, 
(Frontan Marié Gargon,) which was the vogue 
some twelve months ago, at Paris, and well 
received at the Argyll Rooms last season, 
has been converted into a two act piece at 
this Theatre, under the title of Maid or 
Wife, and acted with good success. It is 
translated by a Captain Livius, and keeps 
up very amusingly that spirit of equivogue, 
and those neat turns of dialogue in whimsi- 
cal’ situations, which are often so happily 
exhibited on the French stage. Of course, 
we do not look either for the probable or 
the moral in these productions. A wedded 
lord, ( Elliston, ) who has so much dislike to 
matrimony in others that he will not keep a 
married servant, is imposed on by his valet, 
( Harley, ) who, to, preserve his place, keeps 
his union with a pretty villager (Miss Cope- 
land) a profound secret. During an ab- 
sence of his lady, ( Miss Smithson, ) however, 
the master sees the servant’s bride, and en- 
deavours to seduce her. The perplexities of 
these parties, the intrigues of my Lord wit- 
nessed by his jealous valet, and the coquetry 
of the flattered peasant, constitute tie hu- 
mours of the performance. Fearing conse- 
quences, the valet sends privately to the 
lady, that “ her husband is in the most 
alarming state which a faithful wife couid 
witness,” and the intelligence brings her 
home in haste to wind up the scene without 
injury to her own happiness or the character 
of her husband, and to the complete satis- 
faction of the inferior couple. The whole 
was played with much vivacity, and Miss 
Copeland, who is from’ the Surrey ‘Theatre, 
made in it-a most auspicious debét on these 
wider boards. Herlook is Bacchante and 
arch, her acting playful, and her execution 
of a song, to a very sweet waltz-tune, so 
pleasing as to call foran unanimous encore. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 

Mrs. Cuatteriey, from the Haymarket 
and English Opera House, has been judi- 
ciously transplanted to this Garden, where 
she bloomed for the first time last Tuesday 
as Kate Hardcastle in “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” Her reception was warm and flat- 
tering, and throughout the play she evinced 
abilities which proved .it to be deservedly 
so. She is a pretty woman, with a fine 
eye, and an air as well as a glance of much 
naiveté. Her comedy, with these qualifica- 
tions, partakes of the humorous rather than 
of the elegant, and her sphere seems to lie in 
lively Soubrette characters, not in the refined 
walk of the representatives of high life. 
Pope tells us that “ those move easiest who 
have learnt to dance,” and the hint is worth 
our fair favourite’s notice, for her- walk is 
occasionally more suited to the hoyden than 
to thelady. With-a little attention we are 
sure there may be “ grace in all her steps; 
and, though we have not often seen her per- 
form, we have noticed so marked an im- 
provement in her acting, that nothing but 
the continued application of her own talents 
to her profession seems requisite to raise her 
toamach greater eminence in it than ever 
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that on which she now stands withso much 

pularity. It is impossible to speak of 
the play in which she appeared without ad- 
verting to the admirable way in which it is 
filled at this Theatre. ‘The inimitable rich- 
ness of Liston’s Tony, the excellence of his 
Mamma in the hands of Mrs. Davenport, 
the chaste personation of Old Hardcastle by 
Faweett, the beauty of Miss Foote, the 
gentlemanly manners of her lover Abbott, 
and the pleasantry of Jones’s Young Mar- 
low, though scen after one of the best per- 
formers of such parts that ever adorned the 
stage, (Mr.Charles Kemble,) form altogether 
as strong a combination of comic attrac- 
tions as any Public can demand. 

To-night a Farce, called The Venson 
Pasty, is announced It is founded on the 
story of Toujours Perdriz, only the master 
confines his servant to Pasty instead of 
Partridge, on pain of not marrying his 
sweetheart. It is, like all our new dramas, 
from the French; as the French are from 
the modern Germatf and older Spanish: 


Miss-Joannah Baillie has, we hear, been 
altering her Tragedy of De Montfort, to fit 
it for representation at Drury-Lane, with 
Kean as the hero. 





A wew Theatre at Huntsville, Alabama, 
U.S. was burnt on the 4th of August last. 
It was just ready for opening, and the fire 
was not accidental. ‘ 

An engraving has been published by an 
artist of the name of Smith, of the monu- 
ment erected by Mr. Kean to the memory 
of his distinguished predecessor Cooke, in St. 
Paul's Church-yard, New York. It intro- 
duces not only a view of the church but of 
the new theatre, and also likenesses of Mr. 
Kean and a physician who attended the de- 
ceased. Thus it hasarchitecture, landscape, 
portrait, and allegory! The tomb itself 
does great honour to Kean’s feelings. 

Marino Faliero has been brought out on 
the New York stage, but adapted and al- 
tered from Lord Byron by one Mr. Agg. 
Tt concludes with the blowing up of the 
Ducal Palace,—a finale not only worthy of 
Age, but of Agamemnon! Mr. Booth was 
ora here afew weeks ago. Phillips, 

allack, and other Europeans, were ex- 
pected. 





SECOND THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Jean-Sans-Peur, a Tragedy. 

Tut history of Jean-Sans-Peur presents 
two memorable crimes, both of which were 
attended by dreadful consequences. First, 
the murder of the Duke of Orleans by com- 
mand of Jean, and twelve years afterwards, 
the sanguinary affair of the Pont de Monte- 
reau, in which the murderer of the Duke of 
Orleans was himself treachérously put to 
death before the eyes of the Dauphin. 

_ The first of these crimes is the rincipal 
incident of the new drama. ‘the King, 
(Charles VI.) deprived of reason, is under 
the guardianship of his wife and brother, 
namely, Isabella of Bavaria and Louis Duke 
of Osleans. Jean-Sans-Peur, who is the 





cousin of the King and of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, is jealous,of the authority which the 
latter shares in quality of Regent, conjointly 
with the Queen. 

A quarrel arises between the Queen and 
the§ Lieutenant-General. » The Duchess of 
Burgundy being vaguely informed of a plot, 
the object of which is%to deliver France up 
to the power of the English, secretly ac- 
quaints the Duke of Orleans with what she 
hasheard. This information being commu- 
nicated by Isabella of Bavaria to the Duke 
of Burgundy, creates, in the latter, the sus- 
picion of criminal intimacy between his 
wife and the Regent. Finally, this fit of jea- 
lousy augmenting the hatred of the Duke 
of Burgundy for the Duke of Orleans, is 
speedily followed by the death of the latter. 

The Tragedy is well written.. Poetic 
ideas and elevated sentiments are not 
wanting, and the piece obtained unquali- 
fied success. ‘The author’s name was loudly 
called for, and M. Liadiéres was announced. 





Varieties. 





ORIGIN OF MUSIC AND THE LYRE. 


The Hermes, or Mercury, of the Egyp- 
tians, surnamed Trismegistus, or Thrice Il- 
lustrious, who was, according to Newton, 

he secretary to Orsiris, is reported to have 
been the inventor of music, according to Ap- 
polodorus, uhder the following circum- 
stances :—The Nile having overflowed its 
banks, and inundated the-whole country of 
Egypt, on its return to its customary bounds 
left on the shores various dead animals, and 
among the rest a tortoise, the flesh of which, 
being dried and wasted by the sun, nothing 
remained within the shell but nerves and 
cartilages, and these being tightened and 
constructed by the drying heat, became so- 
norous. Mercury, walking along the banks 
of the river, happened to strike his foot 
against this shell, and was so pleased with 
the sound produced, that the idea of the 
lyre suggested itself to his imagination. 
The first instrument he constructed was in 
the form of a éortoise, and was strung with 
the dried sinews of dead animals. There 
is something beautiful in this allegory, 
which leads us into a conception of the 
energetic powers of the human mind in the 
early ages of the world, thus directed to a 
discovery of the capabilities of Nature by 
the fingers of Omnipotence in the form of 
accident. . 

This fanciful mode of accounting for the 
origin of music is thus curiously alluded to 
in Brewer’s Lingua : 

“ The lute was first devised 

In imitation of a tortoise’ back, 

Whose sinews, parched by Apollo’s beams, 

Echo’d about the concave of the shell ; 

And seeing the shortest and smallest gave 
shrillést sound, 

They found out frets, where sweet diversity, 

Well touched by the skilful learned fingers, 

Roused so strange a multitude of chords, 

And the opinion many 

Because testudo signifies 








a lute.” 
Lingua, b. 8.9, % ° 


do confirm, 
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The first organ that was ever seen in 
Europe was sent to Charlemagne by the 
Caliph Haroun Alraschid. 


The Destruction of the College of Phy- 
sicians.—Dreadful to relate, this event is 
about to take place! The afflicting intima- 
tion of it is to be found ona board in War- 
wick-lane, which announces that “ These 
extensive Premises are to be Sold.” 

DEATHS. 
[Copied from a Calcutta Paper.] 

“ With reference to the 8th article of our 
moral creed, our readers will observe that 
we can have nothing no do with obituaries. 
Our object is with the living, and when a 
man is once defunct, we hold him to be 
completely done for! ‘A living ass is better 
than a dead lion,’ and ‘ De mortius nil nisi 
bonum,’ which, being literally rendered, 
means, ‘ When the breath goeth out of a 
man, he is nothing but a mass of putrid 
Slesh and dry bone !!!’” 

The Pun Legally Dramatic.—A gentleman 
who witnessed Mrs. Tennant’s first appear- 
ance at Covent-Garden, being asked if she 
was engaged by the Managers of that 
Theatre, replied, “ No; he believed she 
was merely a Tenant at will.” 


Epigram—On a man of the name of 
Treble being apprehended for picking 
pockets :— 

Treble with London pickpockets, they say, 

Has long time held the tenor of his way ; 

If this be true, and can be prov’d the case, 

Then Treble’s Tenor has been thorough Base. 


ne ar a 
Meteorological Journal. 


Novemper, | Thermometer.| Barometer. 
Thursday 1. | from 36 to 60 | 29-90 statary 
Wind S. W. 1 & 2.— Generally cloudy ; 
sunshine at times. 
Friday 2. | from 56 to 63 | 29°90 to 29°83 
Wind S.W. 3 & 4.—Generally cloudy ; 
sunshine at times. 
Saturday 3. | from 48 to 58 | 29°82 to 29°52 
Wind S. W. 1 & 3.—Morning cloudy, and 
generally raining the rest of the day. 
Sunday 4. | from 38 to 46 | 29-29 to 29°61 
Wind W. 5 & N. W. 4.—Morning clear; 
the rest of the day generally cloudy and 
stormy; rain and hail at times in the 
morning. 
Monday 5. | from 27 to 45 | 30°06 to 30°15 
Wind W. 1 & 4.—Morning clear; the rest 
of the day generally cloudy. 
Tuesday _ 6. | from 26 to 44 | 30°25 to 30°28 
Wind S. W. 4.—A white frost in the morn- 
ing, and clear till noon; clouds passing 
the rest of the day. 
Wednesday 7. | from 29 to 48 | 30°22 to 30-17 
Wind E. 8. E.  & 2.—Clear till noon ; the 
rest of the day generally cloudy A 
halo formed round the moon about seven 
in the evening. 
Rain fallen during the week “625 of an inch. 
On Tuesday 13th, at 7 ho. 30 min. 28 sec. 
(clock time,) the Ist satellite of Jupiter will 


emerge from an eclipse. 
Lat. 51. 37. 32.N. Lon. 0. 3. 51, W. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


Edmonton, Middlegex. 
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